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Comments 


James  H.  Jenkins  jr.,  Secretary 


It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  We  trace  our  lineage  back  to  the  formation  of  the  Oyster 
Commission  in  1902.  That  agency  was  to  become  the  Seafood  Division  and,  more 
recently,  the  Marine  Fisheries  Division  of  the  Department. 

There  is,  however,  another  unit  within  the  Department  that  traces  its  roots  back  near- 
ly as  far.  The  Louisiana  Conservationist  magazine  has  been  in  continuous  publication  as 
this  Department's  flagship  for  public  information  for  75  years. 

The  magazine  began,  in  January  1923,  as  a  small  tabloid  printed  on  cheap  paper  and 
was  titled  the  Louisiana  Conservation  News.  It  was  created  by  Lucy  Powell  Russell,  a 
dynamic  young  woman  who  began  her  career  as  the  secretary  to  the  Conservation 
Commissioner.  A  few  years  later,  she  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  served  as  the  executive  assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

Lucy  Powell  Russell  defined  the  role  of  the  new  magazine  as  a  publication  "...to  carry 
the  story  of  what  the  Department  of  Conservation  is  doing  to  conserve  and  replenish 
nature's  bountiful  gifts  to  the  Pelican  State  of  bird  life,  fisheries,  forests  and  minerals." 
Although  the  publication  has  grown  from  a  small,  four-page,  black  and  white  tabloid  to 
a  high  quality,  thirty-six  page,  full  color  magazine,  that  original  role  has  never  changed. 

Until  1988,  the  magazine  was  distributed  free  of  charge  to  anyone  requesting  a  sub- 
scription. Unfortunately,  rising  costs  and  dwindling  state  budgets  forced  a  change  to  a 
paid-subscription  basis.  Those  same  problems  continued  to  threaten  the  magazine  until 
1995,  when  a  small  marketing  unit  was  established  to  generate  additional  funds  through 
the  sale  of  special  items  such  as  fishing  maps,  caps,  and  selected  publications.  At  pre- 
sent, the  magazine  is  supported  entirely  with  self-generated  funds.  We  are  optimistic 
that  this  self  sufficiency  will  continue. 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  now  published  bi-monthly  and  is  mailed  to  almost 
40,000  homes  in  the  Sportsman's  Paradise.  Using  the  most  conservative  factor  in  a  pub- 
lishing industry  readership  formula,  we  approximate  that  each  issue  is  read  by  more 
than  125,000  Louisiana  citizens. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  magazine.  The  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  garnered 
regional,  national  and  international  awards  for  artistic  design,  outstanding  photogra- 
phy, quality  of  writing  and,  most  importantly,  for  effective  communication  of  the 
Department's  conservation  message  to  our  constituents.  Our  readership  is  avidly  loyal 
and  staunchly  supportive.  We  are  equally  proud  of  that  achievement. 

During  1997  we  intend  to  celebrate  the  magazine's  75th  anniversary  with  several 
commemorative  items.  Each  will  be  a  special  collector's  item.  Some  will  be  limited  in 
quantity.  Those  items  will  include  a  special,  full  color  tee  shirt  designed  by  Johnny  Bell, 
the  artist  who  created  the  Official  Louisiana  Painting.  There  will  be  a  linuted  edition, 
handcrafted  convmemorative  hunting  knife  and  a  special  belt  buckle. 

We  invite  each  of  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  this  milestone  by  offering  your  com- 
ments, criticisms  and  suggestions  concerning  the  magazine  and  its  role  as  a  vital  com- 
munications link  between  the  Department  and  the  people  of  Louisiana.  After  all,  it  is 
your  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  your  Louisiana  Conservationist  magazine. 
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Salty  spray  peppered  the  windshield  of 
the  Seacat  as  it  raced  across  Lake 
Borgne,  its  two  occupants  watching 
anxiously  as  the  outline  of  the  Biloxi 
Marsh  surfaced  on  the  horizon  and  grew 
steadily  closer.  Lush  vegetation  swayed  in 
the  breeze,  and  the  mouths  of  canals  swirled 
with  the  activity  of  redfish,  mullet  and  other 
aquatic  inhabitants. 

The  captain,  Gary  Taylor,  eased  the  cata- 
maran to  the  left,  skirting  the  boundary  of 
relatively  solid  land.  He  then  turned  south 
and  began  scanning  for  a  break  in  the  grass 
he  would  recognize  as  a  pass  into  the  interi- 
or of  the  marshland. 

Within  minutes,  Taylor  is  guiding  the  boat 
through  twisting  canals  and  small  bays.  His 
passenger  is  quickly  lost  among  the  vastness 
of  the  beautiful  wetlands. 

Finally,  the  boat  eases  to  a  stop  in  a  small 
bay  and  the  Slidell  guide  begins  scanning  the 
grass-lined  shore  for  signs  of  feeding  redfish. 
The  tide  has  not  begun  to  recede,  so  water  is 
deep  enough  in  the  grass  to  allow  fish  to  seek 
refuge  there.  There  is  little  to  indicate  fish  are 
present.  A  ripple  here,  a  splash  there,  but  lit- 
tle more.  There  certainly  is  none  of  the 
"finning"  indicative  of  feeding  reds. 

But  this  doesn't  stop  Taylor  from  probing 
the  salty  water.  He  reached  under  the  gun- 
wale and  retrieved  a  limber  9-foot  rod. 

Behind  him,  near  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
gulls  were  congregated,  swooping  to  pluck 
delicacies  from  the  waters.  "If  we  wanted  to 
catch  specks,  that's  where  we  would  go," 
Taylor  explained  as  he  began  working  a  fly 
along  the  grass'  edge. 

Flies  in  this  guide's  arsenal  include  epoxy- 
bodied  flies,  wool  heads,  Clouser's  min- 
nows, crab  imitations  and  poppers.  The  long 
rod  quickly  plays  out  line.  After  two  or  three 
false  casts,  the  angler  lets  an  epoxy  fly  settle 
in  the  water  inches  from  the  grass  line. 

Keeping  the  rod  tip  low,  Taylor  grasps  the 
line  and  begins  a  series  of  swift  pulls,  "strip- 
ping" line  so  that  it  falls  in  coils  at  his  feet, 
never  allowing  the  fly  to  stop.  "With  redfish, 
you've  got  to  keep  the  fly  moving,"  he 
explains.  "If  the  fly  stops,  the  fish  will  stop." 

Reds  hugging  the  grass  seem  oblivious  to 
the  lure.  Ripples  indicate  they  are  there  but 
the  fly  survives  unscathed. 

The  catamaran  is  then  push-poled  into 
canals,  scattering  fish.  At  mouths  of  cuts  or 
in  ponds  the  fly  is  worked  again,  but  to  no 


avail.  "The  water's  still  up.  It  should  pick  up 
when  the  tide  moves  out,"  Taylor  says. 

In  a  couple  of  hours,  the  water  is  indeed 
shallower.  As  predicted,  the  reds  turn  on.  Tail 
fins  appear  as  reds  eat  crabs  and  other 
morsels  from  the  water's  bottom.  The 
angler's  demeanor  brightens  considerably 
and  he  hastens  to  get  his  own  fly  to  the  feed- 
ing fish. 

Taylor  sees  a  swirl  less  than  a  dozen  yards 
away.  The  fly  is  whipped  in  that  direction 
and  allowed  to  slip  under  the  water's  surface 
near  the  active  red.  The  now  familiar  strip- 
ping is  begun. 

Suddenly,  the  rod  tip  snaps  upward  and 
Taylor  smiles  with  satisfaction  as  a  feisty  red- 
fish darts  to  the  left.  "You  let  the  fish  pull  the 
line  out  to  take  up  the  slack  and  get  into  the 
drag,"  he  explained. 

Once  that  had  been  accomplished  and  the 
fish  paused  for  a  break,  the  angler  reeled  in 
line.  When  the  fish  moved  again,  the  reel 
handle  was  released  to  allow  the  drag  to  tire 
the  fish. 

Fly  reels  for  use  with  saltwater  fish  must 
have  a  decent  drag  —  not  the  click  drags  of 
cheap  reels  used  for  snatching  bream  from 
fresh  water,  but  a  real  drag  system.  This  costs 
more,  but  allows  fish  to  be  landed  before 
expensive  fly  line  is  stripped  off  the  reel. 

Taylor  said  the  cost  of  reels  intended  for 
smaller  redfish  and  speckled  trout  can  be 
minimized  by  choosing  those  with  lips  on 
the  spool,  which  allow  the  angler  to  slow  the 
fish.  "You  can  use  your  hand  to  increase 
drag,"  he  said. 

One  must  be  careful  how  much  drag  is 
added  in  this  manner  Anglers  who  use  too 
much  hand  pressure  lose  a  fly  when  the 
monofilament  leader  breaks.  Those  with  less 
luck  can  go  home  with  a  broken  rod. 

"With  such  a  long,  limber  rod,  it's  hard  to 
feel  how  much  pressure  is  being  put  on  the 
fish,"  Taylor  said. 

Heavy  pressure  is  normally  unnecessary. 
There  are  other  forces  that  help  shorten  the 
fight.  "Most  people  don't  realize  that  heavy 
line  being  pulled  through  the  water  creates  a 
lot  of  drag  and  whips  the  fish,"  he  said. 

Within  minutes,  he  has  passed  on  these 
lessons  and  landed  a  5-pounder. 

Taylor  operates  Go  For  It!  Charters  and  is 
one  of  a  growing  number  of  Louisiana 
guides  seeing  potential  in  saltwater  fly  fish- 
ing. The  sport  has  long  been  popular  in  other 
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One  of  the 
challenges  of 
saltwater 
fly  fishing  is 
boating  larger  fish 
with  relatively 
light  leader. 
Opposite,  captain 
Gary  Taylor  holds 
a  redfish  that 
weighs  more  than 
8  pounds. 
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Poppers  are  a  good 

choice  for  hooking 

redflsh. 


states,  but  the  abundant  coasts  of  Louisiana 
have  been  neglected  or  overlooked. 

Pete  Cooper  Jr.,  a  Buras  resident  and  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  saltv^ater  fly  fishing  in 
Louisiana,  said  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons 
for  the  lack  of  interest  in  this  state's  poten- 
tial. "Nobody  knew  how  to  do  it,"  he  said. 
"When  they  go  out  there,  they  want  to  catch 
something  and  they  didn't  think  you  could 
catch  big  fish  on  a  fly.  They  just  blew  it  off." 

Other  coastal  states  also  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  Louisiana.  "It's  not  as  easy 
in  Louisiana  as  in,  say,  Florida.  The  big  fish 
aren't  as  close,"  Cooper  explained.  "They 
catch  billfish  out  of  Miami  sometimes  2 
miles  offshore." 

Cost  also  may  be  a  factor.  The  first 
expense  is  line.  Coastal  and  offshore  envi- 
ronmental factors  —  namely  wind,  salt 
water  and  heat  —  can  ruin  cheap  line,  so  the 
angler  should  invest  in  fly  line  made  specif- 
ically for  use  in  saltwater.  This  will  run  $50 
or  more  but  results  will  be  longer-lasting 
line.  Weight-forward  line  is  a  must,  to  allow 
for  easier  casting  in  the  wind. 

Inshore  coastal  fly  fishing  does  not 
require  a  huge  investment  in  rod  and  reel. 
Taylor  uses  a  7-weight  rod  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  reds  and  speckled  trout. 


Once  the  angler  moves  out  of  the  marshes, 
however,  and  faces  off  with  such  species  as 
mackerel,  cobia  and  crevalle  jack,  heavier 
equipment  is  mandated.  "You  need  some- 
thing that  will  handle  150  to  200  yards  of  30- 
pound  backing  plus  fly  line  and  it  has  to 
have  a  fairly  good  drag,"  he  advised. 

This  can  be  costly.  Reels  capable  of  han- 
dling hard-running  mackerel  and  other 
deep-water  species  cost  a  minimum  of  $250 
because  you  must  have  a  big  reel  (Cooper 
recommends  a  11/12-weight)  and  drags  on 
these  outfits  are  comparable  to  conventional 
offshore  reels. 

"When  you're  out  yonder  with  kings  and 
way  out  with  bigger  fish,  you  need  a  lot  of 
backing,"  Cooper  said.  "When  I  was  out 
catching  kings  last  year,  they  were  some- 
times 200  yards  into  my  backing." 

Matching  rods  can  be  had  for  relatively  lit- 
tle, but  top-quality  rods  produced  by  such 
companies  as  Orvis  and  Loomis  sell  for  $300 
or  more.  Cooper  said.  "You  can  buy  a  decent 
12- weight  rod  for  under  $200,  but  you've  got 
to  be  careful.  You  don't  want  equipment  giv- 
ing out  on  you  when  you  need  it.  Last  year  I 
broke  off  a  12-weight  rod  on  a  6-pound  dol- 
phin," he  said. 

The  bottom  line,  however,  is  that  a  quality 
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offshore  fly  rig  is  no  more  expensive  than 
conventional  tackle.  "You  can  get  a  good  off- 
shore fly  fishing  outfit  for  about  the  same 
price  as  a  good  trolling  outfit,"  Cooper  said. 

This  realization  is  beginning  to  catch  on 
and  interest  in  Louisiana's  abundant  off- 
shore species  is  gradually  building.  "Now 
they  see  you  don't  have  to  spend  $1,000  on 
an  outfit  and  you  can  catch  fish,"  he  said. 

Many  anglers  locate  active  fish  with  bait- 
cast  or  trolling  gear.  Cooper,  however,  con- 
centrates on  fly  fishing.  It's  hard  to  argue 
with  his  success,  which  includes  fly  fishing 
records  for  cobia  (41.8  pounds),  jack  crevalle 
(18  pounds),  redfish  (22.9  pounds)  and 
tripletail  (6  pounds,  5.5  ounces). 

"I  look  for  fish  under  anything  floating," 
he  said  of  his  strategy.  "I  look  for  activity  on 
the  surface.  If  you  don't  see  surface  activity, 
just  keep  on  running." 

He  keeps  two  fly  rigs  on  hand  when 
searching  for  offshore  entertainment.  "I'll 
use  a  10- weight  generally  for  lemonfish  up 
to  20  pounds  and  all  the  tripletail  that  come 
along,"  he  said. 

But  once  the  weight  or  fight  of  the  fish 
gets  a  bit  heavier,  he  switches  to  a  12-weight 
rig.  "With  jackfish  and  bull  reds,  you're 
going  to  be  pumping  them  for  a  while  using 
a  10-weight,"  he  chuckled. 

This  does  not  mean  that  lighter  rods  can- 
not be  used.  "If  you've  got  time  on  your 
hands,  use  the  light  ones  and  have  fun," 
Cooper  said. 

Anglers  are  warned  against  using  a  fly 
rod  around  rigs,  however.  "If  you  hook  a  big 
one,  he's  going  to  run  directly  to  the  rig  and 
you  won't  have  any  fly  line,"  Cooper  said. 

Preferred  structure  includes  floating 
debris  and  grass  lines.  "I  caught  my  first  off- 
shore fish  with  a  fly  rod  by  fishing  chicken 
dolphin  on  a  grass  line,"  he  said. 

Another  difference  between  inshore  and 
offshore  saltwater  fly  fishing  is  leader  mate- 
rial. Anglers  get  away  with  relatively  light- 
weight monofilament  for  reds  and  specks  in 
the  marshes  and  along  beaches,  but  hooking 
offshore  fish  is  a  different  story.  Species  such 
as  tarpon  and  cobia  require  50-pound 
monofilament  as  a  shock  leader. 

This  3-foot  shock  leader  is  attached  to  a 
20-pound  monofilament  leader  for  a  total  of 
about  10  feet  of  leader. 

"That  isn't  going  to  work  with  a  macker- 
el," Cooper  said. 


For  these  and  other  toothy  creatures  of  the 
sea,  he  takes  no  chances.  "I  use  wire  shock 
leaders." 

A  hay-wire  twist  is  used  to  attach  the  fly 
to  the  wire  leader,  while  a  loop  on  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  shock  leader  is  attached  to  the 
mono  leader  with  a  snap. 

Effective  flies  for  offshore  species  depend 
upon  where  fish  are.  "If  fish  are  on  the  sur- 
face, you  want  a  slow-sinking  fly  (Lefty's 
deceivers)  and  if  you're  blind  casting  for 
kings  or  tarpon,  you  want  something  that 
will  get  down  fairly  fast  (Clouser's  min- 
nows)," Cooper  recommended. 

These  flies  must  be  large,  with  4/0  being 
the  best  size.  "You're  likely  to  straighten  a 
2/0  hook  if  you  bear  down  with  a  12-weight 
rod,"  he  said. 

Cooper  recommends  using  stainless  steel 
hooks  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
strength,  but  the  other  relates  to  the  health  of 
fish  if  they  break  off.  "There  is  new  research 
indicating  that  if  you  break  a  fish  off  and  a 
cadmium  hook  remains  lodged  in  its  mouth, 
the  hook  will  rust  away  but  the  fish  will  get 
infected,"  he  said. 

"A  stainless  steel 
hook  won't  rust  away, 
but  the  fish  will  be  a  a 
lot  better  off  with  a 
stainless  hook  in  his 
mouth  for  the  rest  of 
its  life  than  with  a 
cadmium  hook." 

Catching  saltwater 
denizens  on  the  fly 
may  be  more  work 
and  result  in  fewer 
fish  in  the  ice  chest 
than  with  convention- 
al tackle,  but  as  Taylor, 
Cooper  and  legions  of 
anglers  turning  to  this 
sport  can  attest,  the 
pay-off  comes  from 
the  experience. 

"It's  not  a  catch- 
everything-in-the- 
water  type  of  fishing," 
Taylor  said.  "If  you 
catch  something  that's 
fine,  but  it's  also 
about  being  out  there 
and  enjoying  a  day  on 
the  water.  V 


More  difficult  species, 
such  as  the  cobia  below, 
can  be  caught  on  the  fly, 
but  it  takes  practice. 

Photo  by  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 
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BY  CHRIS  BERZAS 


'^    ~~ot  one,  but  five  longbeards  were  head- 
ed in  our  direction.  They  were  obvi- 
ously infuriated  over  the  jake  decoy's 
pseudo  attentive  posture  toward  the 
pair  of  decoy  hens  nearby. 

They  all  gobbled  simultaneously  as  they 
were  running,  yet  the  'boss'  bird  lagged  a  lit- 
tle behind  the  rest.  Just  as  my  partners,  Tom 
Jones  and  Ronnie  Jolly,  had  warned  me,  the 
boss  bird  was  the  first  to  begin  strutting.  My 
eyes  were  locked  onto  him  as  I  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  bird  to  come  into  shotgun 
range. 

He  reacted  when  Jolly  emitted  another 
cluck  on  an  endeared  diaphragm  termed  the 
LTD.  The  call  was  rather  raspy  and  quite 
coquettish  and  the  longbeards  appeared  to 
put  a  little  more  effort  in  their  run  towards 
our  decoy  set-up. 

My  gun  was  the  first  to  roar  as  the  boss 
gobbler  stopped  just  eight  steps  from  my 
barrel.  He  was  just  about  to  begin  spurring 
the  half-cocked  "Bubba"  decoy  when  I 
pulled  the  trigger. 


Tom  Jones,  seated  near  me,  poured  his 
volley  of  lead  onto  another  longbeard,  and 
when  it  was  all  over  we  were  giving  each 
other  the  high  five  in  glorious  celebration. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday  1994  and  I  was  hunt- 
ing on  Willow  Point  Island  in  East  Carroll 
Parish.  Ronnie  Jolly  was  filming  this  hunt  for 
the  acclaimed  "Truth  Series"  designed  by 
noted  call  maker  Will  Primos  of  Jackson. 

Back  at  the  lodge,  we  examined  the  birds 
and  Jones  proudly  announced  that  I  killed 
what  would  be  considered  a  trophy  gobbler. 
The  bird  weighed  a  hefty  22  pounds,  sported 
a  10-inch  beard  and  was  equipped  with  1- 
1/ 16-inch  spurs.  He  asked  me  immediately  if 
I  wanted  to  have  the  whole  bird  mounted. 

I  made  the  decision  not  to,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  clean  the  bird.  Good  cuisine 
was  at  hand. 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  want  to  mount  the 
bird?"  queried  Jones  again,  quite  dismayed 
with  my  initial  cleaning  activities. 

"No,  but  I'll  save  the  beard,  spurs  and 
wings,"  I  answered. 
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The  bird  would  certainly  not  have  scored 
in  the  Louisiana  Big  Game  Record  for  wild 
turkeys.  Nevertheless,  my  taxidermist 
assured  me  that  I  had  harvested  a  bird  well 
in  its  prime  with  such  a  weight,  the  largest 
that  he  can  obtain  forms  for  in  his  business. 

Since  turkey  hunting  opens  this  month  in 
our  Bayou  State,  it's  prime  time  for  a  little 
discussion  of  exactly  what  makes  a  gobbler  a 
trophy. 

As  most  turkey  enthusiasts  see  it,  any 
eastern  wild  turkey  with  a  9-  to  10-  inch 
beard  and  spurs  with  an  inch  or  more  of 
length  should  be  considered  a  trophy  gob- 
bler, especially  if  it  weighs  19  pounds  or 
more.  These  birds  make  beautiful  full 
mounts,  but  you  better  have  a  lot  of  space  in 
your  trophy  area  to  display  such  a  winged 
monarch. 

In  terms  of  the  Louisiana  Big  Game 
Records  however,  spur  length  and  width  are 
the  two  critical  variables  as  you  will  learn 
from  our  discussion. 

In  1978,  a  Big  Game  Records  Committee 
was  instituted  in  Louisiana  at  the  urging  of 
Lloyd  Abadie,  a  noted  outdoor  writer  from 
the  Acadiana  area.  At  the  time,  other  states 
were  not  into  ranking  trophy  turkeys,  thus 
allowing  Louisiana  biologists  on  the  com- 
mittee to  originate  some  sort  of  method. 

At  this  time,  Dan  Dennett  was  the  Turkey 
Study  Leader  for  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  and  he  devised  a 
method  whereby  spur  length  would  be  mea- 


sured in  millimeters  at  the  tarsus  (widest 
part  of  the  base).  With  that  measurement, 
you  then  add  the  width  of  each  tarsus  (in 
millimeters).  The  total  score  is  derived  by 
averaging  the  totals  accrued  from  the  mea- 
surement of  the  width  and  length  on  each 
leg.  In  other  words,  the  average  of  the  two 
widths  is  added  to  the  average  of  the  two 
lengths  to  determine  the  final  score.  (See 
accompanying  detail  box.) 

According  to  history  associated  with  the 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records,  the  Bayou 
State  was  the  first  to  develop  its  own  system. 
Since  1978,  more  than  50  birds  with  a  mini- 
mum score  of  40  have  been  entered  into  the 
Louisiana  Big  Game  Records  for  Wild 
Turkey. 

The  top  ten  Bayou  State  trophy  toms  are 
listed.  Remember,  the  birds  are  ranked  only 
in  terms  of  the  average  combinations  of  spur 
length  and  width. 

To  obtain  information  on  the  Louisiana 
Big  Game  Records  for  Wild  Turkeys,  contact 
Dave  Moreland,  Louisiana  Big  Game 
Records  Committee  Chairman,  RO.  Box 
98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898-9000;  tele- 
phone 504/765-2344. 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation 
(NWTF),  headquartered  in  South  Carolina,  is 
the  official  record  keeper  for  trophy  turkeys 
of  national  acclaim.  They  developed  their 
measuring  system  in  1983,  some  six  years 
after  Louisiana's  recording  system  was 
developed. 


n> 


Diagram  B 


HOW  TO  SCORE 
A  WILD  TURKEY 

1.  Measure  (in 
millimeters)  the 
greatest  length  of 
both  spurs  from  the 
junction  of  the  spur 
with  the  tarsus 
(Diagram  A). 

2.  Measure  (in 
millimeters)  the  greatest 
width  of  both  spurs 

at  the  junction  with  the 
tarsus 
(Diagram  B). 

3.  Final  score  is 
determined  by  adding 
the  average  length 

of  the  two  spurs  to 
the  average  width  of  the 
two  spurs.  Minimum 
score  required  for  entry 
in  Louisiana  Big  Game 
Records  is  40. 
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What  makes  a  gobbler  a 

trophy?  Spurs  and 

beards,  of  course,  but 

also  the  thrills  and 

rewards  of  a  good  day  in 

the  outdoors. 


Photo  by  Chris  Berzas 

There  are  several  divisions  regarding 
ranking  of  trophy  gobblers  taken  nationally. 
These  include  beard  length,  spur  length  and 
bird  weight.  Also,  there  is  a  total  score  based 
on  a  combination  system  of  several  of  the 
aforementioned  characteristics.  All  species, 
including  Easterns,  Merriams,  Goulds  and 
Osceolas  are  ranked  separately.  These 
records  are  published  annually  in  the  Caller, 
a  quarterly  NWTF  publication. 

In  these  records,  a  trophy  Eastern  taken  by 
Louisianian  Aris  Hargraves  of  Lillie  is  listed 
in  the  Beard  division  for  the  Eastern  species. 
Hargraves'  bird  boasted  a  14  1/2-inch  beard 
and  currently  holds  the  #8  ranking  in  that 
category.  The  bird  was  taken  in  Union  Parish 
on  private  land  on  April  10, 1993. 

For  more  information  regarding  national 
turkey  records,  write  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  Records,  P.O.  Box  530, 
Edgefield,  SC  29824-0530.  You  must  be  a 
NWTF  member  to  enter  a  trophy  torn  and  to 
obtain  record  information. 

Where  can  a  hunter  find  such  record  gob- 
blers? 


Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
Louisiana  turkeys  have  trophy 
potential  once  they  reach  adult  sta- 
tus. Longbeards  can  be  found  on 
many  choice  public  lands.  Here  is 
a  listing  of  only  a  few  hotspots 
with  a  good  population  of  adult 
^  ,  birds. 
^\,-        Sherburne  Wildlife 

^  'I.  Management  Area  and  the  adja- 
cent Atchafalaya  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  portions  of  Pointe 
Coupee,  St.  Martin  and  Iberville 
Parishes  are  both  top  spots  for 
potential  trophy  birds  this  spring. 
Kerney  Sonnier,  Wildlife 

iJfc^  Supervisor  of  LDWF  District  VI, 
reported  there  are  many  older 
'  ^'  birds  on  these  lands  and  he's 
counting  on  a  turkey  harvest  here 
"at  least  as  good  as  last  year."  Two 
birds  harvested  on  these  lands  in 
the  last  couple  of  hunting  seasons 
are  now  ranked  in  the  Louisiana 
Big  Game  Records. 

For  more  information  regarding 
hunting  the  42,000-plus  acres,  con- 
tact the  LDWF  District  VI,  105 
Avenue  of  the  Acadians, 
Opelousas,  LA  70571;  telephone  318/948- 
0255. 

Both  Three  Rivers  and  Red  River  WMAs 
should  hold  a  good  number  of  longbeards 
for  the  public  lands  turkey  hunter.  You'll  find 
these  two  popular  WMAs  in  Concordia 
Parish  along  Hwy.  15.  The  turkey  season  on 
Three  Rivers  and  Red  River  WMAs  runs 
March  22  through  March  30.  For  maps  or 
more  information  contact  the  LDWF 
Ferriday  Office,  RO.  Box  426,  Ferriday,  LA 
71334  or  call  318/757-4571. 

For  quests  on  federal  lands,  you  can't  pass 
up  the  famed  Tensas  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Some  56,000  acres  of  choice  bottom- 
land hardwoods  offer  some  fine  turkey  hunt- 
ing. Last  season,  the  Tensas  River  NWR  fol- 
lowed a  rather  short  season,  so  you  may 
want  to  contact  officials  at  the  Tensas  River 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Route  2  Box  295, 
Tallulah,  LA  71282  318/574-2664. 

Georgia-Pacific  WMA  in  Morehouse 
Parish,  located  approximately  five  miles 
northwest  of  Bastrop  will  conduct  its  second 
lottery  hunt  for  wild  turkeys  this  spring. 
Dates  for  hunting  on  this  WMA  are  April  12- 
20  (lottery  April  12-13  and  April  14-16).      ^ 
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f  i  and  thef 

itory  of 
Kisatchie 


BY  JULIA  LARKE 


/  /■  bit  off  more  than  I  could  chew  when  I  was 
I  young  and  I've  been  spitting  out  ever 
I  since."  These  are  the  words  of  Caroline 
I  Coroneos  Dormon,  an  extraordinary 
woman,  who  as  a  conservationist,  educator, 
botanist,  author,  and  artist  became  a  Louisiana 
legend  in  her  own  time.  Dormon  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  in 
Louisiana. 

She  characterized  herself  as  a  simple  person 
with  a  "gift  of  the  wild  things"  and  worked  her 
entire  life  to  identify  and  preserve  for  posterity 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  ancient  longleaf  pine 
forests  of  the  Kisatchie  Wold  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  central  Louisiana.  (The  term  wold  refers  to 
open,  hilly  country,  or  uplands  and  is  derived 
from  the  Old  English  weald  [forest]). 

Dormon  was  alarmed  by  the  rapid  and  exten- 
sive devastation  of  Louisiana's  timber  stands 
being  logged  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s. 
Arthur  Hartman,  Forest  Supervisor  at  Kisatchie 
National  Forest  (1935-36),  spoke  with  Dr.  Anna 
Burns  in  an  interview  for  A  History  of  the  Kisatchie 
National  Forest.  He  recalled  Caroline  Dormon's 
untiring  dedication  as  a  naturalist  and  conserva- 
tionist, noting  that  she"...  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  for  posterity  and  scientists  one 
or  more  sizeable  blocks  of  virgin  timber  stands." 

Bom  on  July  19,  1888,  at  her  parents  summer 
home,  called  Briarwood,  near  Saline,  Louisiana, 
Caroline  Dormon  was  one  of  eight  children  born 
to  James  Alexander  Dormon  and  Caroline  Trotti 
Sweat  Dormon.  She  described  her  father  as  "a 
lawyer  by  profession  and  a  naturalist  for  love" 
and  recalled  how  he  inspired  her  interest  in 
nature.  In  her  biography  of  Caroline  Dormon,  The 
Gift  of  the  Wihi  Things,  Fran  ITolman  Johnson  por- 
trays the  Dormon  household  as  one  that  held  fam- 
ily, education  and  nature  in  high  esteem.  She  tells 
how  both  parents  encouraged  their  children  to 
observe  and  listen  and  learn  the  music  and  art 
nature  had  to  teach. 

In  1917,  Caroline  and  Virginia  Dormon,  an 
older  sister,  came  to  live  permanently  at 
Briarwood  where  they  had  a  small  cabin  built 
among  the  pines.  Caroline  had  begun  teaching 
elementary  school  in  1908  and  continued  until  she 
began  work  in  conservation  and  forestry  in  the 
early  1920s.  She  became  known  affectionately  as 
"Miss  Caroline." 

While  a  teacher  at  Kisatchie,  Louisiana,  in  1919, 
Miss  Caroline  would  travel  20  miles  in  a  wagon  to 
reach  the  school.  She  described  the  experience  in 
an  article.  The  Story  of  Kisatchie:  "Over  the  rolling 
hills  we  wound,  through  mile  after  mile  of  majes- 
tic longleaf  pine  forests.  It  was  heaven."  She 
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An  automobile  was  a 

valuable  addition  to 

Dormon's  arsenal  of 

tools  for  exploration  and 

investigation. 

It  supplemented  her 

extensive  explorations 

of  the  Kisatchie  done  by 

wagon,  on  horseback 

and  afoot. 


began  to  explore  the  area,  on  horseback,  in  a 
wagon,  on  foot,  and  later  in  a  Ford  car. 

She  found  fragments  of  pottery  from  the 
Kichai  Indians  of  the  Caddoan  Confederacy 
(who  called  themselves  "Kisatchies").  She 
found  Kisatchie,  Little  Kisatchie,  Sandy  and 
Rocky  creeks,  Odom's  Falls,  and  the  waters 
of  the  L'ivrogue.  "The  great  pines  came 
right  to  the  water's  edge  on  these  lovely 
clear  creeks,  with  only  an  occasional  mag- 
nolia and  dainty  wild  azalea  and  ferns. 
There  the  idea  was  born  —  this  unspoiled 
beauty  must  be  preserved  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy." 

Dormon  began  her  campaign  to  preserve 
primeval  tracts  of  longleaf  pine  forest  in  the 
early  1920s.  She  publicized  the  forest  idea 
through  newspaper  articles  and  through 
numerous  letters  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
to  politicians,  to  chambers  of  commerce,  to 
Federation  Clubs.  She  appealed  to  lumber 
and  oil  companies  for  money  to  purchase 
tracts  of  virgin  and  cutover  timber. 

In  1921,  Caroline  Dormon  was  the  first 
female  to  be  employed  by  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Conservation's  Forestry 
Division  and  it  is  commonly  held  that  she 
was  the  first  female  to  work  in  forestry  in 
the  entire  United  States.  She  created  the 
state's  first  program  of  conservation  educa- 
Hon  and  was  Chairman  of  Forestry  for  the 
Louisiana  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Throughout  the  1920s,  Miss  Caroline, 
often  accompanied  by  her  sister  Virginia, 
took  numerous  visitors  to  see  the  remaining 


untouched  forests  of  the  Kisatchie  region. 
Included  were  Mrs.  A.  F.  Storm,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
and  R.  D.  Forbes,  of  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
Association.  The  sisters  also  escorted  distin- 
guished botanists,  W.  W.  Ashe,  who  was 
responsible  for  inspecting  potential  pur- 
chase lands  for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and 
J.  K.  Small,  author  of  Mamtal  of  the 
Southeastern  Flora. 

In  1922,  V.  E.  Shelford  of  the  Ecological 
Society  of  America  characterized  the 
Kisatchie  Wold  as  "a  place  of  exceptional 
value"  to  the  citizens  of  the  state,  a  place 
where  "the  large  amount  of  game  and  the 
diversity  of  plant  life  make  it  a  rare  example 
for  this  part  of  the  United  States".  This  lent 
encouragement  to  Dormon's  efforts  to  pre- 
serve a  tract  of  virgin  forest  in  Louisiana. 

The  passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
by  Congress  in  1924  allowed  purchase  of 
cutover  forest  lands  deemed  suitable  for 
reforestation  and  timber  production  and 
these  lands  were  no  longer  limited  to  the 
headwaters  of  navigable  streams.  More  than 
a  half  million  acres  were  proposed  for  pur- 
chase in  Louisiana  but  no  progress  could  be 
made  until  there  was  state  legislation 
enabling  purchase  of  land  by  the  federal 
government. 

When  informed  of  this  obstruction  to 
acquisition  of  land,  Caroline  Dormon  told 
Forest  Service  Chief  W.  B.  Greeley,  "We  will 
fix  that".  She  and  her  brother  Ben,  a  lawyer, 
promptly  drafted  the  necessary  enabling  act 
and  it  was  included  in  an  omnibus  forestry 
bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  in  1924. 

On  June  10, 1930,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  formally  designated  cutover 
lands  that  had  been  purchased  in 
Natchitoches,  Vernon,  Grant  and  Rapides 
parishes  as  the  Catahoula  and  Kisatchie 
units  of  the  newly  formed  Kisatchie 
National  Forest.  Caroline  Dormon  was 
eventually  honored  for  her  role  in  founding 
the  forest  and  the  Caroline  Dormon  Trail 
can  be  hiked  today  at  the  Kisatchie  Ranger 
District.  In  1980,  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
founding  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest,  Bob 
Crittenden,  Public  Information  Officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  paid  tribute  with  the 
article  "Miss  Caroline's  Dream  Became 
Louisiana's  National  Forest"  in  Forests  and 
People.  However,  her  dream  of  preserving  a 
tract  of  primeval,  uncut  forest  was  not  real- 
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ized  because  the  great  stands  of  virgin  lon- 
gleaf  pine  on  the  Kisatchie  Wold  were 
logged.  With  the  eventual  inclusion  of  lands 
in  Claiborne  and  Webster  parishes,  the  total 
extent  of  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  today 
comprises  603,000  acres  in  seven  parishes. 

Miss  Caroline  lived  at  Briarwood  her 
entire  life  and  determined  that  it  would  be  a 
sanctuary  of  native  Louisiana  plants.  She 
continued  to  champion  Kisatchie  and  to 
speak  for  nature  throughout  her  life, 
protesting  issues  such  as  the  use  of  DDT, 
excessive  predator  control,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  reservoir  on  Kisatchie  Creek. 
Caroline  Dormon  died  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  at  the  age  of  83,  on  Nov.  23, 1971. 
She  bequeathed  her  lifelong  home  and  land 
as  a  nature  preserve  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy. 

Richard  and  Jesse  Johnson,  close  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Miss  Caroline,  are  the 
curators  of  the  Caroline  Dormon  Nature 
Preserve  at  Briarwood.  The  preserve  is 
located  two  miles  south  of  Saline  on  LA 
Highway  9;  it  is  open  to  the  public  every 
weekend  in  April,  May,  August  and 
November.  Hours  are  Saturday  9  a.m.  - 
5  p.m.  and  Sunday  12  p.m.  -  5  p.m.  Special 
tours  are  available  by  appointment  for 
groups  of  five  or  more.  Admission  is 
charged. 

The  preserve  is  a  combination  of  cultivat- 


ed gardens  and  natural  areas  of  native  pine 
and  hardwood  and  visitors  can  see  the 
beautiful  native  iris  garden  Dormon  was 
famous  for,  as  well  as  plantings  of  native 
shrubs  and  herbs.  The  Johnsons  give  fasci- 
nating accounts  of  Miss  Caroline  and  offer 
valuable  tips  on  gardening  with  native 
plants.  The  log  cabin  home  of  the  Dormon 
sisters  and  a  replica  of  Miss  Caroline's  sepa- 
rate writing  cabin  can  also  be  viewed. 

Caroline  Dormon  desired  that  Briarwood 
Nature  Preserve  educate  people  about  the 
importance  of  biodiversity  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  entire  ecosystems,  and  teach 
the  value  of  native  plants  in  the  landscape. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly,  she  hoped 
that  it  would  stimulate  children's  interest  in 
the  natural  world. 

Editor's  Notes:    The  Caroline  Dormon 
Papers  are  available  for  study  at  the  Watson 
Memorial  Library,  Northwestern  State 
University  Archives.  Hours  are  Monday- 
Friday,  8  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

Additional  information  and  brochures 
are  available  from  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
318/473-7160. 

The  Great  Outdoor  Recreation  Page: 
http://www.gorp.com  lists  descriptions  of 
hiking  trails  and  camping  facilities. 

Information  on  Briarwood  is  available  at 
318/576-3379.  On  the  web,  check  out 
http://www.cp-tel.net/dormon.  V 


Caroline  Dormon  was  undoubtedly  the 
single  most  Important  force  behind  the 
creation  of  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
In  north-central  Louisiana.  Briarwood 
(Insert),  the  Dormon  home,  is  preserved 
today  as  a  monument  to  a  great  Louisiana 
conservationist  and  an  educational 
inspiration  to  new  generations  of 
conservationists. 
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The  following  is  a  condensation  of  remarks  presented  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission  Jan.  9,  1997,  by  Richard  Brassette,  Supervisor,  Aquatic  Plant 
Research  and  Control  Section,  Inland  Fisheries  Division. 


The  water  hyacinth  is  the  major  pest 
plant  to  which  the  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  control  efforts 
have  been  directed  since  the  inception 
of  an  aquatic  weed  control  program  in 
Louisiana.  Aquatic  managers  are  now  at  a 
crossroad  in  facing  yet  another  threat  to 
Louisiana's  aquatic  ecosystems  and  their 
management,  Hydrilla  verticillata,  an  intro- 
duced, exotic  aquatic  plant.  Hydrilla  is 
native  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old 
World.  A  cosmopolitan  species,  it  is  found  to 
occur  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa  and 
North  and  South  America. 

It  is  a  submersed  aquatic  species  which 
was  first  found  growing  in  the  United  States 
in  southern  Florida  in  1960.    This  introduc- 


tion was  made  by  the  aquarium  industry, 
interested  in  the  plant  as  a  sales  item.  Nearly 
40  years  after  its  introduction,  hydrilla  infes- 
tations in  the  United  States  continue  to 
expand.  It  is  presently  found  in  all  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coast  states  as  far  north  as 
Maryland  and  Delaware  and  also  in 
Tennessee,  Arizona,  California  and 
Washington.  Hydrilla  causes  serious  prob- 
lems resulting  in  major  detrimental  impacts 
on  water  resources  in  the  United  States.  In 
many  areas  hydrilla  has  been  found  to  clog 
drainage  and  irrigation  canals,  prevent  boat- 
ing access  for  fishing  and  other  water-related 
recreation,  impede  commercial  navigation, 
replace  more  desirable  native  plants, 
degrade  water  quality  and  decrease  property 
values. 
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In  Louisiana,  hydrilla  was  first  identified 
at  Spanish  Lake,  Iberia  Parish,  in  July  1973. 
In  August  1973,  it  was  also  identified  in 
Sibley  Lake,  near  the  city  of  Natchitoches. 
Subsequent  to  these  discoveries,  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  imme- 
diately established  an  eradication  policy  and 
through  intense  efforts  spanning  several 
years,  was  successful  in  eradicating  hydrilla 
from  both  locations.  Since  1973,  however,  it 
has  reappeared  and  become  established  in 
numerous  waterbodies  throughout  the  State. 
Following  its  initial  discovery,  it  was  found 
in  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir,  Grassy  Lake  (St. 
Martin  Parish)  and  these  south  Louisiana 
marsh  lakes;  Theriot,  Boeuf  and  Penchant. 
Since  then,  hydrilla  has  continued  to  spread 
to  many  other  waterbodies  throughout 
Louisiana,  including  Bayou  Lafourche  and 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

In  1989  field  surveys,  hydrilla  was  found 
in  Caney  Lake,  located  near  Jonesboro,  and 
Lake  Rodemacher  (Cleco)  near  Alexandria. 
In  an  almost  methodical  fashion,  new  infes- 
tations have  recently  been  documented  in 
the  following  waterbodies:  Black  Lake 
(Natchitoches),  Bundicks  Lake,  False  River, 
Half-Moon  Bayou  (St.  Landry  Parish),  Lake 
Kincaid,  Lake  Martin,  Miller's  Lake,  Saline- 
Larto  Complex,  Spanish  Lake  (New 
Iberia),Cotile  Lake,  Spring  Bayou  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  Henderson  Lake,  Lake 
Bistineau,  Smithport  Lake  (Caddo  Parish), 
Spanish  Lake  (Iberville  Parish);  Chicot  Lake, 
Flag  Lake  (Barksdale  AFB),  latt  Lake  and 
Smith  Bay  (Grassy  Lake  WMA).  Due  to  the 
vast  expanse  of  suitable  habitat  statewide 
and  recent  trends  in  discovering  new  infesta- 
tions, it  is  highly  probable  that  numerous, 
yet  undiscovered,  infestations  exist  or  soon 
will. 

One  of  the  early  mysteries  concerning 
hydrilla  was  how  it  could  become  estab- 
lished and  then  displace  native  aquatic 
plants.  Research  has  answered  many  of 
those  questions.  A  unique  and  very  compet- 
itive characteristic  of  hydrilla  is  its  growth 
habit.  Hydrilla  grows  very  rapidly,  report- 
edly from  one  to  three  inches  per  day.  It  pro- 
duces very  dense  branches  in  the  upper  2-3 
feet  of  water  which  allow  it  to  intercept  up 
to  95  percent  of  the  sunlight  in  the  top  one 
foot  of  the  water  column,  thereby  shading 
out  other  aquatic  plants.  Hydrilla  also 
makes  efficient  use  of  other  resources  avail- 
able to  it.    The  tissue  of  a  hydrilla  plant  is 


mostly  water,  from  95  percent  to  as  much  as 
99  percent.  Consequently,  it  can  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  fresh  plant  material  from  a 
limited  supply  of  the  essential  plant  nutri- 
ents carbon,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  It  is 
also  a  luxury  consumer  of  phosphorus, 
meaning  that  it  can  continue  to  absorb  and 
store  the  nutrient  beyond  its  need  for 
growth,  thereby  competing  directly  with 
phytoplankton,  which  is  the  basis  for  the 
food  chain  in  aquatic  systems. 

Hydrilla  also  has  complex  physiological 
adaptations.  For  example,  adaptations 
which  allow  hydrilla  to  utilize  lower  light 
levels  for  photosynthesis  mean  that  hydrilla 
can  begin  to  photosynthesize  earlier  in  the 
morning,  thus  out  competing  other  aquatic 
plants  for  limited  dissolved  carbon  in  the 
water.  It  can  also  absorb  carbon  from  the 
water  at  lower  concentrations  than  other 
aquatic  plants.  Its  low  light  requirement  (1 
percent  or  less  of  full  sunlight)  also  allows 
hydrilla  to  colonize  in  deeper  water.  It  has 
been  found  growing  in  depths  up  to  18  feet 
in  Toledo  Bend  ,  23  fee  in  Lake  Conroe,  and 
50  feet  near  Crystal  River,  Fla  .  It  thrives  in 
a  variety  of  water  conditions:  clear  to 
muddy,  acid  to  alkaline  (grows  best  at  a  pH 
range  of  6  -  8),  fertile  (eutrophic)  to  infertile 
(oligotrophic).  Hydrilla  can  also  tolerate 
salinities  up  to  10  parts  per  thousand.  Once 
established,  hydrilla  becomes  the  dominant 
plant  thereby  displacing  most  all  native  veg- 
etation. This  results  in  a  mono-typic  culture 
and  a  loss  of  native  biodiversity  and  those 


This  photo  depicts  a 
portion  of  Spring  Bayou, 
on  the  Spring  Bayou 
WMA  near  Marl<sville. 
Rapid  growth  of  hydrilla 
has  rendered  the  area 
impassable  to  any  boat 
traffic. 
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organisms  dependent  on  that  diversity. 

Hydrilla  is  generally  rooted  to  the  bot- 
tom, although  fragments  break  loose  and  are 
capable  of  surviving  in  a  free-floating  state. 
It  has  been  documented  that  almost  50  per- 
cent of  hydrilla  fragments  having  a  single 
whorl  (a  circular  arrangement  of  leaves 
around  the  stem)  can  sprout  a  new  plant. 
Larger  fragments  have  an  even  greater  abili- 
ty to  regrow.  This  means  that  small 
amounts  of  hydrilla  on  boat  trailers,  in  bait 
buckets,  ice  chests  or  live  wells,  or  dumped 
from  an  aquarium  can  very  easily  spread  the 
plant  from  one  location  to  another.  Stem 
branching  is  usually  sparse  until  the  plant 
approaches  the  water's  surface,  then  branch- 
ing can  become  profuse.  Hydrilla  also  pro- 
duces many  horizontal  above  ground  stems 
(stolons)  and  underground  stems  (rhi- 
zomes). Its  leaves  are  1/8  to  1/4  of  an  inch 
wide,  1/3  to  2/3  of  an  inch  long,  and  occur 
in  whorls  of  3-8.  The  leaves  have  numerous 
small,  sharp  teeth  along  the  margins.  The 
underside  of  the  leaf  midrib  has  either 
spines  or  glands  giving  the  plant  its  rough 
texture. 

In  addition  to  previously  mentioned 
methods  of  reproduction,  hydrilla  also  pro- 
duces specialized  vegetative  reproductive 
structures  called  turions  and  tubers.  Turions 
are  compact,  dormant  buds  located  in  the 
leaf  axils  which  detach  and  allow  the  plants 
to  survive  the  winter.  These  structures  are 
approximately  3/16  to  5/16  of  an  inch  long, 
dark  green  in  color,  with  a  spiny  appear- 
ance. Tubers  are  fleshy  reproductive  struc- 
tures located  on  the  ends  of  rhizomes,  which 
are  underground  stems  and  can  be  found  up 
to  12  inches  deep  in  the  sediment.  They  are 
3/16  -  7/16  of  an  inch  long  and  are  usually 
light  colored.  Tubers  and  turions  can  with- 
stand extremely  adverse  conditions  such  as 
cold  water  temperatures  (including  ice 
cover),  drying,  ingestion  and  regurgitation 
by  waterfowl,  and  herbicide  applications. 
One  single  plant  has  been  shown  to  have 
produced  more  than  5,000  new  tubers  per 
square  meter  (465/sq.  ft).  They  can  remain 
viable  for  several  days  out  of  water  and  for 
indefinite  periods  in  damp  soil. 

Control  Methods 

Once  established,  eradication  of  hydrilla 
is  practically  impossible.  Its  adaptability  to 
widely  varying  environmental  conditions. 


its  explosive  growth  rate  and  its  ability  to 
reproduce  in  several  ways  throughout  it's 
life  cycle  are  all  factors  that  allow  it  to  out- 
compete  more  desirable  plants.  These  fac- 
tors also  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
trol. Individual  options,  including  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Herbicides:  There  are  four  EPA-registered 
herbicides  presently  available  that  will  suc- 
cessfully control  hydrilla.  These  include  cop- 
per, diquat,  endothall  and  fluridone.  Copper 
is  used  mainly  in  combination  with  diquat  or 
endothall.  These  products  are  expensive  and 
some  may  require  repeated  treatments. 
Depending  on  water  depth,  cost  per  acre 
could  range  from  $350  -  $600.  There  are  cir- 
cumstances where  herbicides  cannot  be  used 
at  all  due  to  label  restrictions  for  domestic 
water  intakes  or  diffusion  in  rapidly  moving 
water.  Tubers  and  turions  are  not  affected  by 
these  herbicides. 

Mechanical  Control:  Commercial  aquatic 
weed  harvesters  are  available  that  can  tem- 
porarily remove  hydrilla  from  a  waterbody. 
They  are  expensive  to  purchase,  maintain, 
and  operate  and  hydrilla's  rapid  growth  rate 
would  require  multiple  harvests.  They  are 
considered  ineffective  in  that  they  are  only 
capable  of  removing  approximately  3  acres 
of  vegetation  per  day  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $1,500 
per  acre. 

Biological  Control:  An  effective  biological 
agent  can  be  the  most  cost  effective  method 
of  hydrilla  control.  Sterile  triploid  grass  carp 
are  the  most  effective  biological  agent  cur- 
rently used  in  achieving  control.  Although 
hydrilla  is  its  preferred  food,  these  "nonspe- 
cific" herbivores  will  consume  other  types  of 
submersed  and  some  emergent  aquatic  veg- 
etation. Other  biological  control  agents  such 
as  insects  and  plant  pathogens  are  still  being 
researched  and  are  not  available  for  general 
use. 

Water  Level  Manipulation:  Lake  draw- 
downs, or  the  artificial  lowering  of  water  lev- 
els, have  also  been  utilized  for  hydrilla  con- 
trol. Their  use  is  limited  to  waterbodies  that 
have  adequate  control  structures  and  hydro- 
logic  characteristics  to  adequately  control 
water  levels  and  where  lowered  water  levels 
will  not  interfere  with  other  primary  water 
uses  such  as  domestic  or  irrigation  supplies, 
navigation  or  hydroelectric  power  produc- 
tion.   This  method  has  been  successful  for 
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controlling  various  other  aquatic  plant 
species  but  provides  only  linriited  control  of 
hydrilla.  Lakes  currently  undergoing  draw- 
down procedures  in  Louisiana  for  hydrilla 
control  include  Lake  Bistineau,  Chicot  Lake, 
Henderson  Lake  and  Spring  Bayou 
(Avoyelles  Parish).  latt  Lake  is  scheduled  to 
be  drawn  down  in  1997  for  hydrilla  control. 
Due  to  the  vast  acreage  of  aquatic  habitat 
in  Louisiana,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  esti- 
mate the  number  of  acres  of  hydrilla  current- 
ly infesting  state  waters.  Statewide  aerial 
surveys  conducted  by  Aquatic  Plant 
Research  and  Control  Section  technical  staff 
in  May  and  June  1996  indicated  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  of  approximately  30,000 
acres  .  Factors  hampering  these  visual  obser- 
vations include  hydrilla  growth  patterns, 
high  water  conditions,  water  turbidity  and 
tree  canopies  in  many  areas  of  the  state,  espe- 
cially within  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Due  to 
these  impairments,  our  vast  areas  of  aquatic 
habitat,  and  significant  increases  in  public 
complaints,  it  is  speculated  that  the  infesta- 
tion could  be  more  than  twice  the  reported 
estimates.  Each  day  the  problem  increases  as 
hydrilla  continues  to  spread  throughout  the 
state.  As  has  been  the  case  in  other  states, 
Louisiana  will  never  be  able  to  completely 
eradicate  hydrilla.  Consequently,  the  only 
remaining  option  will  be  to  learn  how  to 
manage  it  within  our  capabilities.  Based  on 
the  biology  and  field  experiences  with 
hydrilla  infestations  in  the  southeastern 
United  States,  to  do  nothing  with  the  rapidly 
developing  hydrilla  infestation  will  ultimate- 
ly result  in  an  economic  as  well  as  an  ecolog- 
ical disaster  to  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
Furthermore,  unless  appropriate  action  is 
taken  to  adequately  address  the  problem  we 
are  facing,  hydrilla  will  continue  its  relent- 
less encroachment  upon  the  aquatic 
resources  of  our  state. 

Recommendations 

At  this  time  the  Department  has  no  fimd- 
ed  submersed  vegetation  control  program. 
To  establish  and  maintain  such  a  program 
would  require  a  continuous  appropriation  of 
significant  additional  funding.  If  the 
Department  were  to  engage  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, it  is  recommended  the  problem  be 
addressed  statewide  on  a  priority-use  basis 
rather  than  selectively  treating  certain  lakes. 

Hydrilla  is  one  of  several  invasive  exotic 


plants  presently  designated  noxious  and  its 
importation  is  prohibited  by  state  and  feder- 
al statutes.  The  state  statute  should  be 
amended  to  include  the  prohibition  of  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  movement  of  these 
plants.  Legislation  to  accomplish  this  is 
scheduled  for  introduction  during  the  1997 
legislative  session. 

Once  introduced  and  naturalized,  these 
exotic  pests  forever  change  our  native  plant 
diversity  and  the  organisms  dependent  upon 
that  diversity.  Severe  infestations  will  nega- 
tively impact  the  state's  economy  and  will 
cost  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  manage. 
A  concerted  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
danger  and  damage  introductions  of  all  exot- 
ic species  such  as  hydrilla,  water  hyacinth 
and  zebra  mussels  can  have  on  Louisiana's 
extensive  and  invaluable  water  resources.  V 


Educational  warning  signs  are  going  up  near  boat  launches  throughout 
Louisiana.  Fragments  of  hydrilla  clinging  to  boat  trailers  and  boats  or 

trapped  in  live  wells  is  a  primary 
factor  in  the  spread  of  hydrilla  to 
previously  uninfested  waterbodies. 
The  result,  as  shown  in  the  aerial 
photo  of  Lake  Penchant  in 
Terrebonne  Parish,  is  destruction  of 
both  fishing  opportunities  and 
recreational  boating. 
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STORY  BY  JOHN  FELSHER 
PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  GUY  LABRANCHE 

People  get  a  gleam  in  their  eyes  when  they  see 
something  they  want.  For  Mike  Sanders  of 
Ponchatoula,  that  gleam  reflected  the  glint  of 
steel. 

Coming  from  a  family  of  sportsmen,  Sanders 
has  used  knives  all  his  life.  As  a  youngster,  he 
treasured  fine  craftsmanship  in  a  custom  knife  but 
could  never  afford  one,  so  he  built  his  own  in  high 
school  shop  class. 

"When  I  was  young,  I  used  to  go  to  gun  and 
knife  shows  and  became  interested  in  buying  a 
hand-crafted  knife.  I  met  some  of  the  old-time 
custom  knife-makers  at  the  shows.  They  had 
some  outstanding  stuff  and  I  wanted  them  badly, 
but  couldn't  afford  them.  Knives  went  for  about 
$45  in  those  days  and  I  only  made  about  $42  a 
week,  so  I  decided  to  build  my  own,"  the  crafts- 
man said. 

"I  still  have  that  knife.  I  took  an  old  file  and 
ground  it  away  on  a  rock  wheel.  It  made  a  great 
knife,  but  it  is  real  brittle.  It  cuts  really  well,  but 
won't  take  any  sideways  stress  at  that  hardness," 
he  said.  That  was  1965.  By  1967,  Sanders  was 


selling  hand-crafted  knives  in  shows.  Soon,  he 
was  making  25-30  knives  a  year  as  a  hobby  while 
maintaining  a  sporting  goods  and  furniture  busi- 
ness. Then  his  avocation  turned  into  a  vocation. 

Two  blows  simultaneously  pounded  him. 
What  seemed  like  a  disaster  at  the  time  turned 
into  fortunate  fate.  The  economy  soured  and  the 
town  widened  the  road  in  front  of  his  shop.  Since 
customers  couldn't  get  to  his  business  he  lost  it. 
hat  forced  him  to  go  into  knife-making  full  time. 

"The  decision  was  made  for  me,"  he  said.  "I 
knew  I  could  make  knives." 

He  now  runs  a  successful  business  from  home 
making  about  250-300  knives  each  year.  He  sells 
his  products  through  the  prestigious  A.G.  Russell 
catalogue,  which  goes  to  about  500,000  people. 

"Not  many  people  get  into  the  catalogue,"  he 
explained.  "You  have  to  do  two  things  for  A.G. 
Russell.  You  have  to  be  able  to  deliver  on  time 
and  make  a  good  solid  knife  for  the  money.  He's 
sold  my  knives  in  Europe,  Asia,  all  over  the 
world." 

Now  Sanders  will  pour  his  talents  into  hand- 
crafted, limited  edition  knives  to  commemorate 
the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  magazine. 

"This  knife  will  have  a  hand-rubbed  finish.  It 
has  a  drop  point  blade  made  of  l/8th  inch  440C 
high  carbon  stainless  steel.  The  handle  is  Indian 
Sambar  stag  antler  The  stainless  steel  and  the 
stag  handle  allow  it  to  be  either  a  working  knife 
or  a  collectors  item,"  he  said.  "We  chose  440C 
because  it's  a  highly  corrosion  resistant  high 
quality  stainless  steel.  It  has  about  16  percent 
chromium  in  it.  That  keeps  salt  air,  moisture  and 
humidity  from  damaging  the  knife." 

Sanders  will  number  each  knife.  If  a  person  is 
the  15th  to  order  a  knife,  that  person  will  get  ser- 
ial number  15. 

"In  a  limited  edition,  the  lower  number  makes 
it  more  valuable.. .more  desirable,  "  Sanders  said. 
"I'll  etch  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo  and 
'Louisiana  Conservationist  75  years'  on  the 
blade." 

Like  other  Sanders  knives,  the  commemora- 
tive knife  will  blend  form  and  function  superbly. 
Owners  can  display  them  as  collector's  items  or 
use  them  in  deer  camps. 

"I'm  always  trying  to  achieve  harmony 
between  form  and  function,  especially  in  a  knife 
that  is  going  to  be  used.  For  instance,  the  com- 
memorative knife's  handle  is  cut  to  a  thin-medi- 
um width  and  is  a  little  longer  than  the  blade,  cre- 
ating a  balanced  feel.  I  would  feel  comfortable 
using  this  knife  to  clean  a  deer,"  Sanders  said. 

Some  knives,  while  beautiful  works  of  art,  are 
impractical  for  anything  but  admiration.  Sanders 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  celebrating  75  years  of  continuous  publication  by  offering  a 

collector's  edition,  custom-made  knife  by  Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders.  Since  the 

magazine's  first  issue  in  January  1923,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  has  been  part  of  Louisiana's 

wildlife  and  fisheries  heritage.  Now  our  readers  have  a  chance  to  share  the  history. 

Each  knife  is  serially  numbered  and  engraved  with  the  magazine  name  and  Department  of 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo.  The  blade  is  made  of  high  carbon  stainless  steel.  The  440C  of  steel  holds  a 

sharp  edge,  yet  resist  tarnishing  when  used.  The  handle  is  carved  from  India  Sambar  stag  antlers. 

A  quaUty  cowhide  sheath  is  included.         $150.00 

(Alloiv  additional  shipping  time.) 


Louisiana  Conservationist  T-shirt 

Exclusive  artwork  by  Johnny  F.  Bell, 

creator  of  the  official  Louisiana  state 

print,  "Louisiana".  Silk-screened  on 

50/50  cotton  blend  t-shirts,  the  Louisiana 

Conservationist  logo  appears  on  the  front 

and  "Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors"  on 

the  back.  Adult  sizes  S,M,L,XL.  Available 

in  white,  ecru  and  stonewashed  green. 

$15.00 


The  Louisiana  Wildflower 
Portfolio 

Twenty  full-page  color  photographs 
along  with  complete  descriptions  and 
habitat.  Soft  cover.     Limited  Supply. 
$9.95 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  & 
Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

A    collection  of  more  than  450  delectable, 
time-tested  Louisiana  dishes.  Recipes  for 
all  types  of  wild  game  as  well  as  side 
dishes  and  desserts.  Color  photographs. 
$14.95 


Managing  White-tails  in  Louisiana 

In-depth  information  on  deer  management  in 
Louisiana.  A  guide  for  landowners,  hunting 
clubs  and  individuals.  Soft  cover.  Spiral  bound. 
95  pages.     $5.00 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Caps 

One  size  fits  all.  Available  in  white  or 
red  with  a  Louisiana  Conservationist 
patch.    $5.00 
Embroidered  patch  only     $1.00 


Antiqued  Fine  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size  pins  average 
2"  X  1"  and  mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  f /2".  Each  full  size  pin 
has  two  clasps  on  the  back  to  keep  it  from  moving. 

Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 

Full  size  pins 

1  -  $6.00  each 

2  -  $5.50  each 

3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


Mini  pins 
1-  $3.00  each 

2  -  $2.50  each 

3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 


Full  size  pins  available: 
100  Channel  catfish 
102  Crappie 
111  Sunfish 

140  Bass 

141  Largemouth  bass 
152  Paddlefish 

201  SaQfish 

203  Dolphin  fish 

204  Shark 

207  Striped  bass 

209  Tarpon 

211  Speck  (weakfish) 

214  Redfish 

217  Swordfish 

219  King  mackerel 


222  Flounder 

227  Redfish 

269  Sea  horse 

301  Pheasant 

304  Woodcock 

308  Turkey 

321  Mallard 

326  Turkey 

329  Bobwhite 

331  Bald  eagle 

342  Pelican 

345  Great  blue  heron 

350  Hummingbird 

351  Dove 

360  Horned  owl 


361  Snowy  owl 

372  Blue  jay 

402  White-tail  deer 

405  Black  bear 

414  Otter 

416  Armadillo 

421  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

475  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

499  Bat 

527  Crawfish 

531  Crab 

571  Luna  moth 

591  Tree  frog 

600  Alligator 

607  Sea  turtle 


Not  actual  size 


Mini  pins  available: 
M140  Bass 
M304  Woodcock 
M308  Grouse 
M309  Turkey 
M320  Canada  goose 


M321  Mallard 
M329  Quail 
M333  Eagle 
M400  Buck  head 
M405  Bear 


M420  Buck 
M530  Lobster 
M531  Crab 
M600  Alligator 
M702  Arrowhead 


Louisiana  Butterflies 

Full  color  photographs  of  41  species  with 
scientific  names,  common  names  and  host 
plants.  Poster  size:  25"  x  36"  Limited  supply 

(Frame  not  included) 
$5.00 


Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
Posters 

Seven  different  posters  available:  Waterfowl, 

freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes, 

amphibians,  turtles.  Any  combination: 

1-2  posters  $4.00  each;  3-6  posters  $3.50  each; 

7  or  more  $3.00  each.    Poster  size:  17"  x  22" 


Atchafalaya  Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 

including  the  Atchafalaya  Delta 

Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Specify  folded  or  rolled  when 

ordering.  $1.50 


i 


I'm  a  LOUISIANA 

Conservationist 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Bumper  sticker        $i.oo 


Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Five  in  a  series  of  six  maps  are 

available.  Each  full  color  map 

indicates  offshore/inshore  rig  locations,  launches, 

marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species  identification. 

Each  map  covers  a  specialized  area: 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon;  #2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer; 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound; 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake; 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or  folded. 

$11.00  each 


'^^ar 


ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  commemorative  knife. 

Item                            Color       Size     Quantity      Price         Subtotai 

Subtotal 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

Ship  To: 
Name 

Address 

Citv                                                               State 
Zip                                Daytime  Phone  (         ) 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

QCheck/ Money  Order    QMasterCard 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


QVISA 


Shipping  &  HandUng  Charges 

These 

charges  DO  NOT  apply  to  the 

commertwrative 

knife. 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01 -$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01 -$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Make  checks  payable  to  Louisiana  Conservationist 

Mail  to:        Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 

No  exchanges  of  merchandise  allowed. 


Commemorative  Knife  Order  Form 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Commemorative  Knife 


Quantity      Price     Subtotal 


$150.00 


Total 

Shipping  &  Handling  $5.00  per  knife 

4%  tax  for  Louisiana  residents 

Additional  4%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 


Ship  To: 

Name 

Address 

City 

Zip 


State . 

Daytime  Phone  ( )  


PAYMENT  METHOD 

UlCheck/Money  Order    QMasterCard 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No 

Expiration  Date 

Signature 


□visa 


Make  checks  payable  to 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

MaU  to: 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
Commemorative  Knife 

RO.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Serial  tiumbers  are  assigned  as  orders  are  received." Reserved"  serial  numbers  or  special  marking/engraving  will  not  be  available.  Please 
remember  that  these  knives  are  painstakingly  hand  crafted.  Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  stag  antler  material  and  the  handcrafting  process, 
no  t<vo  are  identical.  Approximately  6  knives  will  be  produced  each  week.  Your  knife  will  be  shipped  via  UPS/insured  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
to  us  by  the  knife  maker.  Your  patience  is  appreciated. 


builds  knives  to  be  both  used  and  admired. 

"I  like  to  make  a  beautiful,  slick  knife  that 
looks  good,  feels  good  and  balances  well,  but  you 
can  still  use  it.  You  want  to  get  good  form,  good 
flow  and  good  function.  If  you've  used  knives, 
you  know  why  you  might  have  to  take  a  little  off 
here  or  round  the  handle  there  to  make  it  more 
comfortable  to  use.  Many  art  knives  are  beauti- 
ful, but  they  not  practical  to  use.  What  I  try  to 
accomplish  is  to  build  a  utility  knife  that  has  the 
best  artwork  I  can  give  it." 

Sanders  said  he  can  make  some  knives  in  a 
few  hours.  Others  might  take  a  week  and  a  half 
because  of  the  detail  and  art  work.  Each 
Louisiana  Conservationist  commemorative  knife 
will  take  about  one  full  day  to  finish. 

"When  someone  picks  up  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  knife  they  will  be  holding  about 
eight  hours  of  my  life  in  their  hand.  It  makes  me 
feel  good,"  he  said. 

Sanders  expects  the  commemorative  knife  to 
be  a  hot  seller,  one  passed  from  generation  to 
generation  or  given  as  highly-prized  gifts. 

"I'm  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
this.  It  makes  me  feel  good  to  know  that  out  of 
all  the  knife  makers  in  Louisiana,  I  was  asked  to 
do  the  commemorative  edition  for  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist.  This  knife  will  be  a  one-of-a- 
kind.  After  I  finish  making  this  knife,  I  won't 
make  that  pattern  any  more,"  he  said."  ^ 


r/ie  hand  crafted  Louisiana  Conservationist 
commemorative  knife  is  available  for  $150  plus  $5 
shipping/handling/insurance  for  a  mail  order 
total  of  $155  per  knife.  (Orders  shipped  outside 
the  United  States  will  incur  additional  shipping 
charges.)  Serial  numbers  are  assigned  as  orders 
are  received  and  personal  checks  or  credit  card 
information  verified.  "Reserved"  serial  numbers 
or  special  marking/engraving  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

Please  remember  that  these  knives  are 
painstakingly  hand  crafted.  Because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  stag  antler  material  and  the 
handcrafting  process,  no  two  are  identical. 
Approximately  6  knives  will  be  produced  each 
week.  Your  knife  will  be  shipped  via  UPS/insured 
as  soon  as  it  is  delivered  to  us  by  the  knife  maker. 
Your  patience  is  appreciated.  Mail  orders  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Commemorative  Knife 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 

Please  be  sure  to  include  an  accurate  delivery 
address.  UPS  will  not  deliver  to  P.O.  boxes. 


Each  Louisiana  Conservationist 
commemorative  knife  begins  life  as  a 
simple  piece  of  untreated  440C  stainless 
steel  from  ivhich  the  basic  outline  is  cut. 
Sanders  then  carefully  shapes  the  blade 
dimensions  and  the  tang  (handle) 
contours.  As  the  blade  nears  completion, 
holes  are  carefully  drilled  for  the  lanyard 
bushing  and  to  attach  the  Indian  Sambar 
stag  antler  handles.  Finally,  the  polished 
and  heat  treated  blade  is  carefully 
notched  for  attachment  of  the  polished 
stainless  steel  bolster  at  the  juncture  of 
handle  and  blade.  Etching  of  the  logo  and 
serial  number  on  the  blade  completes  the 
process. 
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Buck  was  working  his  way  out  on  a  log  to 
grab  a  frog  frozen  in  the  light  of  his 
headlamp.  When  the  log  broke  Buck 
reached  out  for  the  nearest  support  —  a 
cottonmouth.  Angered  by  the  weight  of  a 
240-pound  cajun  frog-hunter,  the  moccasin 
sunk  its  fangs  into  Buck's  hand.  Buck  made 
it  out  of  the  swamp  but  passed  out  on  the 
road.  He  awoke  several  hours  later  and 
drove  home,  where  he  enjoyed  an  unevent- 
ful recovery. 

Accidental  snake  bites,  like  the  one  expe- 
rienced by  Buck,  are  rare.  In  Louisiana  there 
is  roughly  one  snakebite  each  year  per  10,000 
residents.  Of  these,  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  occur  during  activihes  related  to  hunt- 
ing or  fishing,  but  nearly  half  are  the  result  of 
people  "fooling"  with  venomous  snakes. 
Such  "stupidity"  bites  occur  most  frequently 
with  snake  keepers,  snake  handlers,  and 
individuals  attempting  to  kill  snakes.  Who 
are  these  irresponsible  people  and  how  do 
they  get  bitten? 

•Grace  had  kept  venomous  snakes  for 
many  years,  and  had  "tamed"  some  so  that 
they  could  be  handled.  She  died  from  the 
bite  of  one  of  these  tamed  snakes. 

•Joe  attempted  to  pin  the  head  of  a  pet 
pygmy  rattlesnake  with  a  ballpoint  pen.  The 
snake  slipped  from  under  the  pen  and  got 
both  fangs  into  Joe's  thumb. 

•Bill  and  Don  were  skinning  a  large  rat- 
tlesnake they  had  just  killed.  Bill  held  the 
head  while  Don  worked  the  tail.  Evidently 


Don  felt  he  needed  more  snake  to  work  with 
so  he  gave  the  tail  a  tug,  sinking  a  fang  into 
Bill's  knee. 

How  dangerous  a  snake  bite  is  depends 
on  many  variables.  The  act  of  injecting 
venom  by  a  snake  requires  voluntary  mus- 
cle contraction.  In  some  instances,  especial- 
ly when  a  snake  is  excited  or  frightened,  it 
may  fail  to  discharge  venom.  Also,  a  snake 
may  have  recently  expelled  much  of  its 
venom  in  capturing  prey,  and  may  have  lit- 
tle venom  available  to  inject.  The  resulting 
"dry"  bites  occur  about  20  percent  of  the 
time.  Variables  that  affect  the  severity  of 
envenomation  include  individual  suscepti- 
bility to  toxins,  and  age  and  health  of  the 
victim.  Theron  and  Rich  were  each  bitten 
with  one  fang  from  large  cottonmouths, 
both  reached  a  hospital  within  an  hour,  and 
both  received  antivenin  treatments.  Theron 
spent  a  night  in  the  hospital  where  he  expe- 
rienced painful  swelling  but  no  other  symp- 
toms. Rich  spent  10  nights  in  the  hospital 
and  required  skin  grafts  to  repair  tissue 
damage  resulting  from  the  bite. 

If  you  have  severe  reactions  to  bee  stings 
you  may  also  experience  a  severe  reaction  to 
a  snake  bite.  A  herpetologist  had  been  bitten 
several  times  by  baby  copperheads  over  a 
period  of  years  with  little  ill-effect.  Unknown 
to  him,  he  had  begun  to  develop  a  high  level 
of  sensitivity  to  copperhead  venom,  and  a 
subsequent  bite  was  nearly  fatal.  Different 
species  of  snakes  possess  different  venom 
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toxicities:  copperhead  venom  is  relatively 
weak,  resulting  in  human  fatality  for  rough- 
ly one  in  10,000  bites,  while  the  fatality  rate 
for  eastern  diamondback  rattlesnakes  was 
about  one  in  40  before  modem  snake  bite 
treatments  were  perfected. 

Snake  venom  is  modified  saliva  that  con- 
sists of  digestive  and  other  enzymes.  Venom 
from  Louisiana's  vipers  (rattlers,  copper- 
heads and  cottonmouths)  is  hemorrhagic, 
and  causes  a  breakdown  of  vascular  tissue. 
This  type  of  venom  serves  to  kill  large  prey 
rapidly  so  that  the  snake  does  not  have  to 
struggle  with  an  animal  that  could  cause  it 
some  harm  such  as  a  rat  or  squirrel.  The 
digestive  aspect  of  the  venom  begins  to 
digest  the  prey  from  within  so  that  complete 
digestion  of  large  meals  is  accomplished  in  a 
few  days.  Coral  snake  venom  is  neurotoxic 
and  causes  tingling  or  numbness  first,  but 
can  eventually  cause  interference  with  such 
basic  functions  as  muscular  control  and  res- 
piration. This  venom  type  is  suited  for  coral 
snakes  because  it  immobilizes  fast-moving 
prey  such  as  lizards  and  other  snakes. 

Once  venom  is  injected  into  the  victim  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  extract.  Venom  may  be 
transported  intravenously,  but  may  also  dif- 
fuse into  fatty  or  muscle  tissue,  or  into  the 
lymphatic  system.  The  venom  components 
rapidly  attach  themselves  to  body  tissues,  at 
which  point  their  removal  is  no  longer  possi- 
ble. This  is  why  cutting  and  sucking  at  the 
site  of  a  bite  is  pointless  only  a  few  minutes 
after  the  bite  has  occurred.  The  initial  pain 
from  snake  bites  may  be  negligible  to  severe, 
and  may  be  increased  by  swelling. 

There  have  been 
many  remedies  advo- 
cated for  snake  bite 
that  are  now  consid- 
ered ridiculous:  appli- 
cation of  chicken  poul- 
tices, consumption  of 
whiskey  or  rattlesnake 
week,  immediate 

amputation,  immer- 
sion in  coal  oil,  etc. 
However,  many  sup- 
posed modem  first  aid 
practices  are  now  con- 
sidered harmful  or 
useless  at  best.  Tight 
tourniquets  can  cause 
permanent  circulatory 
damage  as  well  as  ini- 


tiate gangrene.  Cutting  and  sucking  at  the 
bite  can  cause  tissue  damage,  profuse  bleed- 
ing, and  infection.  Submersion  of  the  bitten 
body  part  in  ice  water  has  caused  frostbite 
and  severe  tissue  necrosis.  Electrical  shock, 
which  was  advocated  on  the  basis  of  anecdo- 
tal success  stories,  has  proven  ineffective 
under  controlled  experiments. 

Toxicologists  have  developed  a  step-by- 
step  first  aid  procedure  to  cover  a  variety  of 
snake  bite  circumstances.  One  of  the  most 
important  steps  is  to  reassure  and  calm  the 
victim.  Nationwide,  when  antivenin  has 
been  administered,  the  mortality  rate  is  near- 
ly zero.  The  next  important  step  is  to  call 
ahead  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  get  the  bit- 
ten person  there  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether 
or  not  to  administer  first  aid  depends  on  the 
estimated  time  between  the  bite  and  hospital 
arrival  time. 

•If  medical  attention  is  less  than  20  min- 
utes away,  apply  a  wide  constricting  band 
between  the  bite  and  the  body  if  the  bite  is  on 
a  limb.  The  band  should  be  loose  enough  to 
easily  allow  a  finger  to  be  slipped  between  it 
and  the  skin. 

•If  medical  attention  is  more  than  20  min- 
utes away,  and  the  bite  is  less  than  10  min- 
utes old,  small  incisions  may  be  made  just 
above  the  bite.  These  should  be  no  more  than 
3/8  inch  long  and  1/8  inch  deep,  and  must 
avoid  blood  vessels.  Fluids  may  be  sucked 
from  the  incisions  for  up  to  a  half  hour  after 
the  bite.  Fluids  should  never  be  sucked  oral- 
ly if  sores  are  present  in  the  mouth. 

•If  the  bite  is  more  than  10  minutes  old 


This  copperhead  blends 
with  its  natural 
surroundings.  Being 
careful  of  where  one 
walks  and  puts  one's 
hands  when  in  the 
outdoors  will  almost 
ensure  that  a  snake  bite 
does  not  occur. 
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Cottonmouth 
(Aghistiodon  piscivorus)    B 


Eastern  diamondback 

rattlesnake 
(Crotalus  adomanteus) 


Pigmy  rattlesnake 
(Sistrurus  miliarius) 


iv 


Coral  snake 
(Micrurus  fulvius) 


there  is  no  reason  to  incise  the  bite  because 
the  venom  will  have  dispersed  within  the 
body. 

•No  first  aid  is  recommended  for  coral 
snake  bites. 

Make  sure  that  the  snake  that  bit  you  was 
actually  a  venomous  one.  Bob  Little  told  me 
of  finding  a  fisherman  screaming  and  flop- 
ping about  on  a  stream  bank  in  Arkansas.  As 
the  man  flailed  about  he  kept  pelting  an 
angry  corn  snake  that  struck  at  him  as  it  was 
pummeled.  The  man  was  incoherent  so  there 
was  little  Bob  could  do  but  catch  the  harm- 
less corn  snake  and  continue  upstream. 
Correct  identification  of  snake  species  is 
important  because  the  treatment  can  be 
worse  than  the  bite.  A  Baton  Rouge  woman 
went  to  the  emergency  room  after  being  bit- 
ten on  the  foot  by  a  "ground  rattler."  The 
snake  actually  proved  to  be  a  harmless 
brown  snake.  Had  she  undergone  antivenin 
treatment  she  would  have  endured  an 
expensive  hospital  visit  as  well  as  several 
days  or  more  of  serum  sickness,  and  would 
probably  have  increased  her  sensitivity  to 
snake  venom. 

Outdoorsmen  learn  the  habits  of  ven- 
omous snakes  and  how  to  avoid  them. 
Watching  where  one  walks  or  puts  their 
hands  and  feet  will  almost  insure  that  a 
snakebite  does  not  occur.  Dave  learned  this 
the  hard  way  by  putting  his  hand  on  a  rat- 
tlesnake as  he  was  climbing  out  of  a  lake.  Do 
not  put  your  hands  where  they  can't  be  seen: 
under  logs  or  boats,  down  holes,  into  dense 
brush,  into  crowded  crawfish  traps,  etc. 
Don't  crawl  under  fences  in  dense  vegeta- 
tion. Don't  pick  up  firewood  or  walk  bare- 
foot at  night.  A  counselor  at  a  local  scout 
camp  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
walk  to  the  restroom  and  his  bare  feet  were 
intercepted  by  the  fangs  of  a  copperhead. 

The  keys  to  co-existing  with  venomous 
snakes  are  caution  and  knowledge.  Know 
which  hospitals  can  treat  a  bite  and  get  to 
that  hospital  if  bitten.  If  you  encoiinter  a  ven- 
omous snake  your  chances  of  being  bitten 
are  increased  by  attempting  to  tease  or  kill  it. 
Know  which  snakes  are  and  which  are  not 
venomous,  and  be  alert  in  areas  where  they 
occur.  A  month  ago  I  caught  myself  about  to 
put  my  foot  on  a  cottomnouth  coiled  beside 
a  pond  in  Baton  Rouge.  That  was  the  1,218th 
venomous  snake  I've  encountered  in  my  life, 
and  I  have  yet  to  suffer  an  accidental  snake 
bite.  ^ 
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ON  THE  Waterways:  part  ii 


BY  JOHN  FELSHER 

Maneuverable,  lightning  fast  and  positively  fun,  Americans  buy  them  by  the  thousands.  On  any  warm  week- 
end, they  zoom  up  and  down  waterways.  Drivers  demonstrate  their  skills  to  eager  crowds  by  jumping  wakes 
or  dodging  between  obstacles.  Vendors  rent  them  to  anyone  with  cash  —  no  experience,  training  or  license 
required. 

In  1995,  Americans  purchased  about  200,000  new  personal  watercraft,  better  known  as  jet  skis,  for  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. That  figure  climbed  since  1994  when  Americans  took  home  about  142,000,  according  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard  statistics. 
In  Louisiana,  they  account  for  more  than  15,000  of  the  315,000  registered  motorboats. 

"It's  the  fastest  growing  form  of  boating  in  the  U.S.  today  with  about  34  percent  of  all  boat  sales,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Charlie 
Clark,  State  Boating  Law  Administrator  and  the  assistant  chief  of  enforcement  for  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 

Unquestionably  maneuverable  and  fun,  personal  watercraft  also  carry  an  ominous  side.  Without  safe  operations,  they 
kill  quickly. 

"In  Louisiana,  we  have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of  personal  watercraft,"  Clark  said.  "They  are  lightly  rep- 
resented in  the  total  numbers,  but  highly  represented  in  total  accidents  and  fatalities.  Three  years  ago,  we  had  recorded 
only  two  accidents  involving  personal  watercraft.  Today,  personal  watercraft  are  involved  in  more  than  25  percent  of  all 
accidents  and  25  percent  of  all  boating  fatalities.  They  deserve  our  immediate  attention." 

Although  dangerous,  personal  watercraft  sell  briskly  because  danger  adds  an  exhilarating  element  to  the  fun.  Even 
inexperienced  drivers  can  do  tricks  on  them  that  would  terrify  stunt  drivers  in  traditional  boats. 

"I've  ridden  them  myself.  They  are  a  blast,  but  if  you  don't  watch  it,  you  can  get  killed  easily,"  said  Kevin  Kelly,  8th 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  District  recreational  boating  safety  specialist.  "It's  real  easy  to  flip  these  things  over." 

Clark  said  that  jet  skis  can  reach  60  miles  per  hour.  They  can  reverse  course  almost  instantaneously.  Operators  who 
don't  bother  looking  back  may  be  run  over  by  another  boat  running  behind  them. 

"There's  typically  more  risk  associated  with  operating  personal  watercraft,"  Clark  said.  "They  are  so  much  more 
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Typical  of  many  jet  ski 

accidents,  the  operator 

and  a  passenger  were 

attempting  to  spray  water 

on  spectators  on  the 

docl<.  High  speed, 

operating  close  to  an 

obstacle  and  momentary 

loss  of  control  combined 

to  produce  this  accident. 

Luckily,  both  operator 

and  passenger  survived. 


maneuverable.  You  can  make  a  180-degree 
turn  in  a  second.  In  many  cases  drivers 
haven't  looked  behind  them.  Boats  are  not 
half  as  maneuverable.  If  you  did  that  direct- 
ly in  front  of  another  boat,  there's  a  good 
possibility  you  could  not  avoid  a  collision." 

"It's  basically  the  equivalent  of  a  motorcy- 
cle on  the  water,"  Kelly  said.  "You  would 
never  see  someone  cut  in  front  of  a  truck 
with  a  motorcycle,  but  they  cut  in  front  of 
larger  boats  with  a  personal  watercraft." 

"Hot-dogging"  or  showing  off  for  others 
greatly  increases  risks  to  both  the  jet  ski  oper- 
ators and  others  on  the  water.  Because  dri- 
vers can  do  incredible  stunts  with  them,  they 
easily  attract  crowds.  Proximity  to  people 
dramatically  increases  risks.  With  more  peo- 
ple to  watch,  drivers  attempt  more  difficult 


stunts.  As  stunt  risks  increase,  and  more 
potential  victims  gather,  the  likelihood  of 
injuries  to  either  the  operator  or  a  spectator 
dramatically  increases. 

"This  craft  is  designed  as  a  thrill-seeker's 
craft.  People  develop  skills  and  want  to  show 
off.  It  would  be  worthless  if  you  simply  just 
rode  down  a  river  or  bayou  with  it.  They 
stand  it  on  its  tail  or  jump  it  out  of  the  water 
four  feet.  You  have  to  show  that  talent  to 
somebody,  which  means  you  are  generally 
near  a  launch  facility  or  shoreline  with  peo- 
ple," Clark  said. 

Additionally,  the  desire  to  show  off  leads 
to  a  party  atmosphere.  A  party  atmosphere 
almost  inevitably  leads  to  alcohol.  Alcohol 
frequently  leads  to  disaster  and  even  death. 


"The  real  problems  don't  seem  to  come 
from  the  owners,"  Kelly  said.  "Many  people 
rent  them  and  go  out  and  raise  Cain." 

Natural  elements  also  contribute  to  acci- 
dents. Traditionally,  fishermen  hit  the  rivers 
at  dawn  and  depart  around  noon  when  the 
broiling  sun  drives  them  home.  Sun  seekers, 
jet  ski  operators  often  don't  even  launch 
until  noon  and  party  all  afternoon.  People 
need  more  hand  and  eye  coordination  and 
skills  to  operate  personal  watercraft  than 
most  automobiles,  Clark  said,  but  the  sun 
frequently  saps  them  of  it. 

"The  elements  wear  and  tear  on  you," 
Clark  said.  "Sun,  wind,  vibration,  noise  — 
all  those  things  cause  fatigue.  The  hottest 
part  of  the  day  is  not  the  time  to  be  boating. 
The  sun  slows  your  responses  down.  If 
someone  is  in  80-degree  sunshine  for  four 
hours,  crisis  reaction  time  is  the  same  as 
being  legally  intoxicated.  Alcohol  com- 
pounds this  response  immensely.  If  you  take 
the  crisis  action  time  as  already  being  drunk 
and  begin  drinking  on  top  of  that,  you  can 
understand  the  problems." 

Personal  watercraft  have  become  so  popu- 
lar that  they  have  displaced  more  traditional 
boaters  on  many  waterways.  They  have 
nearly  taken  over  the  Tickfaw  River,  parts  of 
Lake  Pontchartrain  and  many  other  waters. 
Where  once  families  fished  in  small  flatboats, 
jet  skis  zoom  in  and  out.  Through  noise,  fear 
or  intimidation,  they've  driven  away  boaters 
who  go  to  the  river  for  peaceful  enjoyment. 

"Tickfaw  is  probably  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular rivers.  I  haven't  been  on  the  Tickfaw  on 
the  weekend  in  I  don't  know  how  many 
years.  It's  just  too  dangerous,"  said 
Hammond  fisherman  Danny  Thompson. 

"Boating  has  been  traditionally  a  family 
outing  —  fishing,  skiing  or  simply  riding 
around,"  Clark  said.  "The  face  of  boating  has 
changed.  Today,  the  family  aspect  of  boating 
is  gone.  The  family  was  out  there  to  fish  and 
relax,  but  now  certain  areas  are  almost  exclu- 
sively personal  watercraft.  Boating  today  is 
very  tense.  Families  have  been  run  off  the 
water  by  unsafe  operators  in  general." 

Thompson,  a  boat  salesman  for  Hooks 
Marine  in  Hammond,  refuses  to  sell  the 
water  rockets. 

"We  don't  handle  them.  We  did  at  one 
time,  but  we  don't  now,"  Thompson  said.  "I 
have  no  use  for  them  because  they  are  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  craft  on  the  water  now. 
They  have  no  respect  for  other  boaters.  The 
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rivers  are  getting  overcrowded  with  jet  skis. 
They  are  cutting  in  and  out  of  wakes  and 
stuff." 

While  the  dealership  where  Thompson 
works  might  not  carry  jet  skis,  many  other 
dealerships  report  a  booming  business. 
Manufacturers  successfully  play  on  the 
speed  and  excitement  of  owning  such  a  craft 
—  often  omitting  the  hazards. 

"Industry  has  done  a  tremendous  job  mar- 
keting these  craft.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
their  marketing  has  shown  reckless  opera- 
tion of  these  craft.  People  believe  they  have 
to  operate  them  in  a  certain  way  to  have  fun. 
The  ways  they  are  being  shown  to  operate 
them  are  not  always  safe  and  prudent," 
Clark  said. 

Clark  said  that  manufacturers  lulled  peo- 
ple into  thinking  of  jet  skis  as  toys,  not  boats. 
Therefore,  operators  relax  their  guard  and 
take  chances.  People  can't  get  hurt  on  toys, 
can  they? 

"Many  people  think  they  are  simply  water 
toys  and  they  are  not.  They  are  so  simple  to 
operate  that  anyone  can  operate  them. 
People  don't  believe  they  need  to  be  educat- 
ed," Clark  said. 

Clark  said  that,  imder  Louisiana  law,  per- 
sonal watercraft  are  officially  a  Class  A 
motorboat  —  one  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 
As  such,  they  must  meet  basic  minimum 
safety  requirements  and  abide  by  the  rules, 
just  like  other  boats. 

"Unfortunately,  you  don't  see  many  of 
these  things  passing  port-to-port  in  head-on 
situations,"  the  enforcement  agent  said.  "You 
don't  hear  whistles  being  blown.  You  don't 
see  signals.  You  don't  see  right-of-way  being 
given  to  the  vessel  on  the  right.  You  have  a 
lack  of  compliance  with  the  rules.  I  believe 
they  simply  don't  know  the  rules.  They  are 
not  traditional  boaters  who  have  grown  up 
in  traditional  boating  families.  They  just 
decided  this  looked  like  something  fun  and 
got  involved  with  no  formal  education.  I've 
instructed  my  officers  to  apply  the  same  safe 
operation  standard  to  a  personal  watercraft 
as  they  do  to  a  Class  A  motorboat." 

Boaters  could  easily  obtain  formal  train- 
ing if  they  desired.  Many  government  and 
private  agencies,  including  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  LDWF  offer  boating  safety  courses. 
Many  organizations  offer  free  training. 
However,  no  law  requires  training,  so  few 
people,  especially  jet  ski  operators,  bother  to 
participate. 


"My  officers  are  the  best  boat  operators  in 
Louisiana,"  Clark  said.  "But,  when  I'm 
teaching  personal  watercraft  drivers,  there 
are  kids  who  can  do  things  on  that  personal 
watercraft  that  I  would  never  think  about 
doing.  So,  they  have  a  sense  of  'What  do 
these  people  have  to  teach  me?  Why  should 
I  attend  this  class?'  We  try  to  teach  them  that 
they  need  to  be  prudent  operators  to  avoid 
collisions  and  possibly  save  their  lives  or 
avoid  serious  injury." 

Clark  said  the  time  has  come  to  require 
mandatory  licensing  and  education  and  put 
more  restrictions  on  personal  watercraft. 
Currently,  the  state  requires  neither  a  license 
nor  training.  The  only  restriction  is  that  an 
individual  must  be  at  least  13  years  old  to 
operate  a  personal  watercraft. 

"I  realize  some  people  would  say  it  might 
be  regulating  the  fun  out  of  boating,"  Clark 
said.  "I  don't  think  that  would  be  the  case. 
We  would  like  to  design  this  program  to 
reach  boaters  who  need  this  education. 
Personal  watercraft  certainly  fit  that  scheme. 
The  problem  is  with  enforcement  because 
there's  no  licensing  requirement." 

Thompson  agrees  with  the  call  for  more 
restrictions.  "Safety  courses  need  to  be 
mandatory.  We  need  to  have  more  restric- 
tions on  these  jet  skis." 

"Anybody  who  is  going  to  operate  one 
should  receive  some  education  or  training  in 
how  to  operate  them  safely,"  Kelly  said. 
"They  need  to  learn  how  to  keep  from  hurt- 
ing themselves." 

Kelly  recommended   calling   the   Coast 
Guard   Hotline   at   800/368-5647   to   learn 
local  numbers  for  boating  safety  courses, 
receive  safety  literature  or  ask  boating  safe- 
ty questions.  Boaters  can  also  contact  the 
Department  of 
Wildlife    and  | 
Fisheries       at  §; 
504/765-2932. 

"I  believe  if 
we  bring  some 
sense,  sanity 
and  compli- 
ance with  regu- 
lations back  to 
the  waterways, 
we  could 

attract  the  fam- 
ilies back  to  the 
water,"  Clark 
said.  ^  •—- 


Jet  skis  are  simple  to 
operate  and  are  extremely 
fast  and  maneuverable. 
Far  too  often,  the  search 
for  exhilaration  overrides 
caution,  common  sense 
and  safety. 
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Find  a  thick  patcli  of 

grass  or  a  variety  of 

other  types  of  flotsam  on 

the  surface  of  the  Gulf 

and  you  can  bet.  a 

tripletail  is  beneath  it. 


^^L  here  is  no  argument  that  we  have 
^  J^  our  share  of  weirdos  here  in 
^^^  Louisiana.  Take  a  stroll  down  St. 
^  Peter's  Street  during  Mardi  Gras,  or 
throw  away  good  money  attending  a  Saints 
game,  and  you  will  see  more  of  them  than 
you  probably  care  to.  If  you  go  afield  or 
afloat  fairly  often,  you  may  meet  some  of  the 
weirdos  in  our  bountiful  world  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Of  those  —  some  of  which  I  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  last  September  —  one 
is  exceptionally  weird:  the  tripletail  {Lobotes 
surinamensis). 

In  a  roundabout  way  he  resembles  a  black 
crappie,  though  he  commonly  attains  much 
larger  size.  Fish  in  the  4-  to  8-pound  class  are 
common.  Tops  in  the  state  is  almost  40. 
Filleted,  skinned,  cut  into  small  chunks,  coat- 
ed in  a  light  beer  batter  and  fast-fried,  he's 
awfully  hard  to  beat  in  the  department  of 
culinary  appeal.  And  he  has  become  my 
favorite  saltwater  fly-fishing  target. 
Then  what  makes  him  such  a  weirdo? 
Well,  he  is  often  found  throughout  the 
heat  of  summer  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
Gulf  and  large  inland  bays  atop  depths  rang- 
ing from  6  to  over  1,000  feet  —  lying  on  his 
side  like  a  flounder  and  usually  near  some 
bits  and  pieces  of  flotsam.  In  that  manner,  his 
brownish-black  sides  can 
appear  starkly  white,  though  I 
have  no  idea  why  or  how  that 
illusion  occurs.  If  that  isn't 
weird  enough  for  you,  consider 
this:  should  a  piece  of  flotsam 
happen  to  be  a  lost  5-gallon 
plastic  bucket,  he  will  not  come 
out  of  it  to  save  his  soul  —  or 
strike  a  jig,  and  you  could  actu- 
ally catch  him  (and  the  bucket) 
with  a  large  dip  net.  True,  that's 
not  very  sporting.  It  is  also  ille- 
gal. In  addition,  it  can  be  a  bit 
tricky  in  sea  conditions  where 
the  boat  haws  just  as  the  bucket 
gees. 

If  you  leave  the  bait  at  home, 
he  can  be  quite  tantalizing  in  his 


finicky  appraisal  of  your  lure  —  a  character- 
istic very  uncommon  in  most  of  our  popular 
saltwater  species.  With  flies,  especially,  he  is 
no  sure  thing  and  that's  the  main  reason  for 
my  fondness  for  him.  That,  and  the  way  he 
tastes. 

You  won't  find  any  rules  and  regulations 
on  him.  Things  like  size  and  possession  lim- 
its don't  exist  except  in  personal  sporting 
ethics.  Knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  assuming 
the  sages  in  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  and  our  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  know  a  lot  more  than  I,  they  are  not 
really  needed.  That  isn't  because  he  pollutes 
our  waters  with  countless  numbers,  but 
because  he  usually  comes  in  ones  —  one 
here,  one  way  over  there.  In  my  dealings 
with  him,  only  once  have  my  crew  and  I 
taken  more  than  20  in  a  day.  Most  often  the 
tally  is  less  than  half  that  —  but  still  more 
than  enough.  And  we  fish  for  them.  Most 
folks  don't.  With  few  exceptions,  when 
someone  encounters  tripletail  they  are  "inci- 
dentals" to  the  trip's  primary  target.  After 
all,  who  would  spend  his  day  running 
around  the  open  ocean  trying  to  spot  a  small 
patch  of  sargassum  grass  or  a  partially- 
sunken  log,  and  burning  rather  large  quanti- 
ties of  buck-fifty-per  in  the  process,  on  the 
mere  hope  of  finding  some  form  of  tripletail 
cover?  Those  of  us  who  do  are  a  distinct 
minority. 

You  should  join  us  sometime,  and  I  say 
that  without  owning  a  single  share  of  stock 
in  marine  fuel  companies.  Tripletail  are  a  real 
boot  to  fish  for,  and  occasionally  they  will 
actually  jump! 

I  met  my  first  tripletail  in  Black  Bay  where 
I  worked  as  a  pumper  for  Gulf  Oil.  It  was  a 
saddle  blanket  of  a  fish,  lying  on  its  side  by 
one  of  my  wells  and  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  it  was  trying  to  read  the  gauges  on  the 
Christmas  tree.  It  struck  a  jig  right  off,  and 
shortly  thereafter  broke  my  line.  I  plied 
prime  tripletail  water  for  a  dozen  years  after 
that,  searching  for  tarpon  instead  of  triple- 
tail,  before  I  stumbled  across  another.  That 
one  was  one  of  the  finicky  variety,  sniffing  at 
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a  fly  while  standing  on  its  nose,  but  never 
striking  it.  Five  more  years  would  pass 
before  I  finally  caught  one  and  became  smit- 
ten by  them.  Now  I  fish  for  them  at  every 
opportunity  —  May  through  September  and 
usually  with  flies  —  and  most  often  1  coerce 
a  few  into  striking. 

Most  folks  are  not  inclined  to  fly  fish  in 
saltwater,  but  that  is  changing  lately.  Since 
Andy  Crawford  covers  the  topic  elsewhere 
in  these  pages,  I'll  leave  that  subject  and  get 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  amassing  a  mess 
of  some  of  the  best-tasting  fillets  around  — 
and  the  fun  to  be  had  acquiring  them. 

First  of  all,  this  is  "sight-fishing."  You 
locate  the  fish  visually,  cast  directly  to  it, 
watch  it  respond  to  your  retrieve,  and  then 
(you  hope)  see  it  strike.  Neat  stuff.  Exciting. 
Tantalizing.  Initially,  however,  you  must  dis- 
cover something  afloat.  That  may  be  thick 
patches  of  various  grasses,  logs,  boards,  plas- 
tic jugs  or  buckets.  The  stuff  works  best 
when  accumulated  along  a  current  line, 
though  random  flotsam  is  always  worth  a 
look.  That  done,  idle  the  boat  to  a  distance  of 
some  30  to  40  feet,  looking  closely  all  aroimd 
and  beneath  your  find  for  a  fish  similar  to  a 
big  perch.  Find  one,  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  distinguishing  others.  If  the  "cover" 
you  are  scanning  is  large,  like  a  wooden  pal- 
let or  a  similar  sized  patch  of  grass,  take  a  lit- 
tle time  to  allow  any  fish  hidden  from  view 
to  move  to  an  edge.  Most  often,  any  jig/soft- 
plastic  combination  which  is  effective  on 
reds  and  specks  will  work  with  tripletail,  but 
if  they  show  any  reluctance  to  striking, 
sweeten  it  with  a  small  shrimp. 

Last  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  putting 
three  people  on  their  first  tripletail,  one  with 
a  fly  and  one  flipping  a  straight-up  soft-plas- 
tic on  a  light  casting  rod.  The  third  is  worth 
relating,  as  it  illustrates  a  very  effective  tech- 
nique if  you  happen  to  be  averse  to  fishing 
with  bait,  and  it  is  one  which  may  not  be  rou- 
tinely considered  while  fishing  in  the  ocean. 

For  some  time  last  summer  West  Delta, 
my  usual  stomping  grounds  for  tripletail, 
was  littered  with  4-  to  5-foot  lengths  of  4X4's 
as  well  as  the  usual  odds  and  ends  one 
searches  for.  We  found  a  half-cord  or  so  of 
this  timber  scattered  some  two  miles  west  of 
the  Southwest  Pass  lighthouse  and  it  was 
loaded  with  fish.  Problem  was,  the  ole  boy 
with  me  was  having  some  difficulty  enticing 
them  to  strike,  and  when  one  finally  tried  to 
he  invariably  snatched  the  jig  away  from  it. 


Sight-fishing  can  rattle  you  like  that. 

Anyway,  it  soon  became  evident  he  need- 
ed some  kind  of  "strike  indicator,"  so  I  made 
up  a  popping  rig  identical  to  that  which  I  use 
for  specks  and  reds  in  the  interior.  With  it,  he 
caught  six. 

The  use  of  a  popping  cork  for  tripletail 
could  be  the  best  bet  there  is,  since  it  allows 
the  jig  to  be  worked  slowly  in  the  same 
"plane"  of  the  water  column.  This  gives  the 
finicky  rascals  plenty  of  time  to  decide  to 
strike  it  rather  than  having  to  pursue  it  more 
rapidly  because  of  a  straight  retrieve  which 
draws  them  toward  the  boat  and  therein 
builds  the  potential  for  them  to  spook  before 
they  strike.  Assuredly,  there  will  be  the 
super-weirdo  which  will  tantalize 
you  with  a  response  to  your  offer- 
ing and  then  strike  the  cork  instead 
of  the  jig,  but  the  rig  is  very  effec- 
tive. 

And  there  is  also  a  setting  which 
occurs  offshore  where  this  is  just 
about  the  only  technique  which 
will  produce  any  action  at  all  and 
can  lead  to  the  best  action  to  be  had 
with  tripletail.  This  is  a  very  large 
grass  patch  —  usually  sargassum 
—  which  is  so  broad  that  fish  hold- 
ing near  the  center  of  it  have  no 
chance  to  intercept  a  lure  which 
must  be  constantly  retrieved.  They 
may  not  even  see  it. 

If  a  grass  "island"  like  this  is 
discovered,  you  can  be  assured 
tripletail  lie  beneath  it,  even  though  none 
may  be  visible  near  its  perimeter.  Cast  the 
popping  rig  to  its  edge  and  "call  them  out" 
with  slowly-paced  and  rather  rowdy  pops. 

When  they  come  —  and  they  will  —  the 
scene  will  not  be  unlike  that  of  a  school  of 
piranhas  looking  for  a  particularly  luckless 
pig.  The  competition-factor  which  is  now 
aroused  eliminates  all  tendencies  toward 
tentativeness,  and  you  should  have  no  trou- 
ble harvesting  your  fillets.  Of  course,  that's 
provided  you  haven't  become  so  mesmer- 
ized by  it  all  —  watching  the  melee  unfurl 
before  you  —  that  you  forget  to  set  the  hook. 
Or  reflexively  snatch  it  away  from  the 
marauding  hoard. 

Or  suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  find 
the  jig  at  the  end  of  your  rather  light  speck- 
fishing  outfit  stuck  in  the  lip  of  a  four-foot 
lemon  fish! 

But  then,  that's  another  story  ...  » 


Tripletail  offer  the 
excitement  of 
sIght-fishIng,  the  thrill  of 
occasional  airbome 
antics,  and  what  could  be 
the  best-tasting  fillets 
around.  Simply  looking 
for  them  is  most  often  the 
key  to  catching  them. 
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Lifetime  Licenses 

Pullin,  John  B. 

Dequincy 

Latham,  David  A. 

Shreveport 

(Licenses  purchased  Sept.  30, 

1996  -  ]an.  8,  1997) 

Pullin,  Mark  D. 

Dequincy 

Martin,  Justin  T. 

Houma 

Reulet,  Daniel  A. 

Plaquemine 

Mcwillie,  Thomas  A. 

Greenwell  Sprgs. 

Reynolds,  Paul  J. 

Denham  Sprgs. 

Phillips,  Donald  S. 

Monroe 

Matthews,  IV.,  Jefferson 

Covington 

Roden,  Joshua  M. 

Ruston 

Thibodeaux,  Darryl  J. 

Rayne 

Mcinnis,  Mark  H. 

Baton  Rouge 

Roger,  Nathan  P. 

Thibodaux 

Wempren,  Wesley  P. 

LaPlace 

Miller,  Jr,  Garland  D. 

Zwolle 

Roy,  Andrew  L. 

Bunkie 

Wilson,  Daniel 

Minden 

Minsky,  Mark  M. 

Lake  Providence 

Selby,  Doug  E. 

Bentley 

Barzar,  Jr.,  Charles  R. 

Oberlin 

Moore,  A.  Michael 

Praireiville 

Serigne,  Jr.,  Robert  G. 

Slidell 

Boulanger,  Francois  J. 

Port  Allen 

Moran,  Brad  J. 

Luling 

Sheely,  David  M. 

Baton  Rouge 

Carswell,  Matthew  F. 

Ruston 

Moran,  Ryan  J. 

Luling 

Sheely,  Michael  C. 

Baton  Rouge 

Carswell,  Michael  H. 

Ruston 

Morris,  Heath  D. 

Port  Allen 

Taylor,  Brantley  R. 

Kentwood 

Chandler,  Chris  B. 

Clinton 

Mudd,  Marlon  C. 

Cameron 

Taylor,  Russell  L. 

Lake  Charles 

Crocker,  Jr.,  Lester  D. 

Destrehan 

Pickett,  Jermy  C. 

Monroe 

Tomeny,  Francis  0. 

Baton  Rouge 

Elkins,  Brandon  W. 

Shreveport 

Richie,  Ryan  D. 

Houma 

Trahan,  Wade  A. 

Lafayette 

Fish,  Stephen  E. 

Shreveport 

Ristroph,  Don  L. 

Baton  Rouge 

Upshaw,  James  A. 

Zachary 

Fontenelle,  Alan  L. 

Arabi 

Robinson,  Jr.,  William 

Kentwood 

Upshaw,  James  R. 

Zachary 

Franklin,  Gary  R. 

Grayson 

Rowton,  Edwin  N. 

Minden 

Acklin,  Matthew  D. 

Haynesville 

Giardina,  Anthony  J. 

Thibodaux 

Scroggs,  Andrew  D. 

Pineville 

Arena,  John  G. 

Farmerville 

Giardina,  Benjamin  C. 

Thibodaux 

Scroggs,  Edward  J. 

Pineville 

Arnold,  Matthew  S. 

Bentley 

Giardina,  Jr.,  Jacob  A. 

Thibodaux 

Smith,  III.,  Millard  D. 

Prairieville 

Bolton,  Shane  E. 

Baker 

Hall,  Bryan  T. 

Zachary 

Smith,  Jeremy  L. 

Oak  Grove 

Boudreaux,  Keven  P. 

Abbeville 

Harper,  William  M. 

Creston 

Smith,  Kenneth  D. 

Monroe 

Brunet,  Kirk  M. 

Chauvin 

Herring,  Brent  D. 

Zachary 

Soileau,  Carlotta  F. 

Venlress 

Cart,  Jeremy  B. 

Lafayette 

Herring,  Bruce  D. 

Zachary 

Soileau,  Glenn  A. 

Ventress 

Coker,  Richard  L. 

West  Monroe 

Herring,  Jennifer  W. 

Zachary 

Stutzman,  Jr.,  Howard 

Covington 

Cooper,  Benjamin  K. 

Pineville 

Lincoln,  Clint  N. 

Buras 

Timpa,  Justin  J. 

Ragley 

Cradeur,  Chase  J. 

Crowley 

Matherne,  IV.,  James 

Port  Allen 

Trahan,  Travis  P. 

Egan 

Creppel,  Cohen  S. 

Marrero 

Mire,  Brock  W. 

Raceland 

Trosclair,  Brian  J. 

Slidell 

Daigle,  Henry  J. 

Vinton 

Reaux,  Kurt  J. 

Youngsville 

Viator,  Timothy  J. 

Lake  Arthur 

Daniel,  Chaillie  R 

St.  Francisville 

Reaux,  Ryan  N. 

Youngsville 

Watson,  Ricky  A. 

Walker 

Dill,  Barrett  C. 

LaPlace 

Recatto,  III.,  Samuel 

Slidell 

Wilson,  Brent  J. 

Metal  he 

Dunn,  Anna  M. 

Grand  Cane 

Roberson,  Jr.,  Edward 

Lafayette 

Wilson,  Timothy  R. 

Minden 

Flores,  Cherie  H. 

Baton  Rouge 

Scriber,  Glenn  A. 

Ruston 

Wink,  Daniel  B. 

Downsville 

Flores,  James  C. 

Baton  Rouge 

Bonvillain,  Dayne  M. 

Baton  Rouge 

Landry,  Jarrod  P. 

Jeanerette 

Green,  Harold  w. 

Slidell 

Anderson,  Josh  M. 

Ferriday 

Landry,  Justin  J. 

Jeanerette 

Groth,  Jonathan  D. 

Rayne 

Bardwell,  Marcus  A. 

Hammond 

Emfinger,  James  W. 

Denham 

Hough,  Daniel  L. 

Saline 

Breslin,  MM.,  Thomas 

Kenner 

Blanchette,  Casey  R. 

Mandeville 

Lirette,  Douglas  P. 

Houma 

Cancienne,  Brian  J. 

Baton  Rouge 

Bourgeois,  Jr.,  Drake  A. 

St.  Amant 

Marsh,  Ian  Hunter 

Tallulah 

Cancienne,  Paul  R. 

Baton  Rouge 

Brewerton,  David  P. 

Baton  Rouge 

McElroy,  Benjamin  S. 

Houma 

Cook,  Jr.,  James  R. 

Shreveport 

Bryant,  II.,  George  R. 

West  Monroe 

McMillan,  David  H. 

Baton  Rouge 

Davis,  Ronny  N. 

Shreveport 

Carroll,  Justin  C. 

Bogalusa 

Morris,  Mark  R. 

Pon  Barre 

Douciere,  Richard  F. 

Rayville 

Carson,  James  C. 

Elm  Grove 

Mouch,  Brady  P. 

Addis 

Edwards,  Harper  F. 

Minden 

Cenac,  Michael  J. 

Houma 

Perry,  John  S. 

Baton  Rouge 

Gauthier,  Benjamin  L. 

Lafayette 

Collins,  Casey  D. 

Plaquemine 

Pourciau,  Christopher 

Zachary 

Glenn,  Brodie  G. 

Monroe 

Cooper,  Christopher  P. 

Independence 

Rabalais,  David  B. 

Houma 

Glenn,  Cameron  w. 

Monroe 

Credeur,  Brian  J. 

Sulphur 

Raburn,  Brad  A. 

Coushatta 

Hood,  James  P. 

Shreveport 

Davis,  Jr.,  Mark  A. 

Hornbeck 

Raburn,  Troy  D. 

Ringgold 

Hoyt,  Casey  B. 

Lafayette 

Devillier,  Lindsey  J. 

Opelousas 

Reed,  Jared  B. 

Port  Barre 

Hoyt,  Spencer  B. 

Lafayette 

Dodd,  Teresa  S. 

Farmerville 

Reed,  Justin  B. 

Goldonna 

Lane,  Clayton  A. 

Ethel 

Dunn,  C,  Brandon 

Grayson 

Rock,  John  G. 

Port  Allen 

Larsen,  Daniel  T. 

Covington 

Dupuis,  Kenneth  J. 

Many 

Sanders,  Michael  L. 

Harahan 

Larussa,  Jamille  R. 

Port  Allen 

Dupuis,  Linda 

Many 

Scriber,  Erin  E. 

Ruston 

Legendre,  Casey  M. 

Thibodaux 

Ficklin,  III.,  Emory 

St.  Amant 

Sonnier,  Jason  H. 

Deridder 

Lemoine,  Jr.,  Mack  J. 

Denham  Sprgs 

Fremaux,  Andre  L. 

Baton  Rouge 

Theriot,  Kristi  L. 

Morgan  City 

McMichael,  Kevin  J. 

New  Orleans 

Gipson,  Jeffery  N. 

Pearl  River 

Timmer,  Jr.,  Dan 

Pineville 

Merrill,  Eddie  H. 

Deville 

Gipson,  Scott  B. 

Pearl  River 

Wyatt,  Casey  C. 

Breaux  Bridge 

Mills,  Chris  L. 

New  Orleans 

Gurley,  Clifford  S. 

Logansport 

Allen  ,  Jared  A. 

Covington 

Morris,  Timothy  C. 

Lake  Charles 

Harr,  Thomas  H. 

Vivian 

Alligood,  John  R. 

Baton  Rouge 

Motty,  Jarrod  M. 

Abbeville 

Haydel,  Ron  R 

Luling 

Callicott,  Marten  S. 

Baton  Rouge 

Patout,  Christopher  J. 

Jeanerette 

Jones,  Richard  J. 

Lafayette 

Comeaux,  Kerry  J. 

Denham  Sprgs. 

Patterson,  Robert  J. 

Ruston 

Khoury,  Christopher  K. 

Lake  Charles 

Fuselier,  Christopher  P. 

Baton  Rouge 

Pennington,  Jr.,  Daryl  B. 

Ethel 

Manin,  Chad  M. 

Anacoco 

Fuselier,  Eric  P. 

Baton  Rouge 

Pontiff,  Jamie  N. 

Franklin 

Osbon,  Judson  V. 

West  Monroe 

Hazelton,  Charles  G. 

Denham  Sprgs. 

Rye,  William  T 

New  Orleans 

Owens,  Jr.,  William  B. 

Alexandria 

Ingram,  James  A. 

Colfax 

Schmidt,  III.,  Emille  G. 

Gretna 

Percle,  Jude  A. 

Thibodaux 

Jolissaint,  Adam  G. 

Geismar 

Smith,  III.,  Thomas  J. 

Ruston 

Pichon,  Colby  J. 

Slidell 

Kirkpatrick,  Thomas  C. 

Lake  Charles 

Sternfels,  Colby  M. 

Plattenville 

Pierce,  Darvin  W. 

Rayville 

Laiche,  Andy  J. 

Paulina 

Strickland,  Gary  M. 

Zachary 

Prewitt,  Paul  A. 

Jackson 

Landry,  Michael  J. 

St.  Martinville 

Trahan,  Jeffery  L. 

Houma 
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Still  Waters  of  Lakes  and  Ponds 

BY  JEAN  MAY-BRETT  AND  JOHN  TROWBRIDGE 

A  turtle  sunning  on  a  log  on  a  warm  day,  a  cane  pole,  a  can  of  worms  still  wriggling  with  their  charac- 
teristic smell  of  damp  earth.  Yes,  this  is  the  picture  of  serenity  and  perhaps  of  lost  youth.  Ponds  and 
lakes  constitute  significant  wildlife  and  fishery  habitats  in  Louisiana.  These  bodies  of  water  are  the 
resting  places  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  as  we  well  know,  lurking  within  their  depths,  are  record 
size  bass.  Besides  hunting,  fishing,  and  photographing,  lakes  are  subject  to  increased  recreational  usage  by 
water  skiers  and  jet  skiers.  The  noise  and  wakes  of  these  vessels  often  put  them  at  odds  with  the  more  pas- 
sive users  of  these  natural  resources. 

Many  lakes  in  Louisiana  are  not  true  lakes  at  all  but  are  reservoirs,  where  a  natural  system  has  been 
dammed  off  to  create  a  lake  behind  it.  Our  best  known  and  nation's  third  largest  is  Toledo  Bend.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  damming  the  Sabine  River  on  the  Louisiana-Texas  border.  This  bass  fishing  paradise  is  home  to 
Louisiana's  largest  concentration  of  freshwater  fishing  guides  and  is  a  favorite  spot  for  freshwater  scuba  div- 
ing. 

On  a  seasonal  basis,  organic  material  builds  up  in  a  lake  as  the  result  of  spring  and  fall  blooms  of  phyto- 
plankton  and  algae.  A  bloom  is  population  explosion  caused  by  ideal  conditions  for  rapid  growth  and  repro- 
duction. Primary  producers,  such  as  phytoplankton  and  algae,  that  initiate  simple  food  chains  and  complex 
food  webs,  can  quickly  become  overabundant.  These  microscopic  organisms  are  characterized  by  short  life 
spans.  The  combination  of  bloom  effect  and  short  life  spans  creates  an  abundance  of  dead  martial  which  is 
decomposed  by  fungi  and  bacteria  as  it  drifts  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  During  the  decay  process  bacteria 
consume  all  the  available  oxygen.  If  left  undisturbed,  a  bottom  layer  of  water  with  no  oxygen  (anoxic)  would 
form. 

One  phenomenon  that  keeps  lakes  and  ponds  from  becoming  anoxic,  which  can  kill  all  the  organisms  in 
the  lake,  is  called  overturn.  By  observing  the  water  temperature,  season  by  season,  in  lakes  we  can  predict 
when  anoxia  may  occur  and  when  it  may  not.  In  the  spring,  a  phytoplankton  bloom  occurs  because  of 
increased  sunlight  and  sudden  abundance  of  nutrients  made  available  by  an  overturn.  As  summer  approach- 
es, the  surface  waters  are  warm  enough  to  form  a  boundary  layer  called  thermocline,  with  the  warmer  less 
dense  water  staying  near  the  surface,  and  the  bottom  cooler  water  remaining  a  deeper  depths.  During  this 
time,  the  phytoplankton  consume  the  available  nutrients  and  its  populations  decline  rapidly.  Decaying 
organic  material  and  inorganic  nutrients  accumulate  along  the  bottom.  This  is  when  the  bottoms  of  many 
lakes  can  become  anoxic  making  the  bottom  habitat  unsuitable  for  anything  to  live.  Generally,  this  is  only  a 
temporary  phenomenon.  In  the  Fall,  winds  breakdown  the  thermocline  recycling  nutrients  trapped  in  bot- 
tom layers  by  transporting  them  to  the  surface  waters  and  a  Fall  bloom  occurs.  Winter  cools  the  surface 
waters  making  them  denser  and  sink.  This  sinking  of  cooler  surface  water  will  cause  another  temporary  cir- 
culation pattern  in  the  lake,  keeping  the  top  and  bottom  waters  mixed. 

With  increased  urban  encroachment,  introduction  of  toxic  materials,  and  competing  recreational  uses, 
ponds  and  lakes  need  our  protection  for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  Happy  fishing  and  make  sure  you  buy 
a  license. 


WWW 
thermocline 


////// 
warm  surface  water 


cool  bottom  water 


b 


A  summer  profile  of  a  lake  or  pond. 
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Lake  Sense 

You  need  not  travel  a  great  distance  to  investigate  a  pond  or  lake;  they  are  often  found  at 
your  local  golf  course  or  community  park. 

Sight  Take  in  as  much  as  the  area  as  possible.  Look  for  animal  tracks  along  the  shoreline 
and  identify  the  aquatic  plants  along  the  waters  edge.  Watch  for  fish  breaking  the  surface  and 
the  rings  that  flow  from  their  jumping  point. 

Sound:  Listen  for  frogs  croaking,  fish  splashing,  birds  and  ducks  calling.  Return  at  another 
season  and  compare  the  sounds  of  your  pond. 

Touch:  Feel  the  bottom  sediment-clay  feels  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch  and  sand  is  gritty. 

Smell:  Take  a  deep  breath--is  there  the  smell  of  moisture  or  the  presence  of  a  decaying  odor? 
Notice  the  plants  around  you;  do  any  of  them  have  a  characteristic  fragrance. 


warm  water  with  food  coloring 


X  3"  card 


cold  water 


1. 


3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


Class  or  Home  Activity 


You  will  need  4  plastic  16  oz.  beverage  bottles,  food  coloring,  a  note  card  or 

stiff  piece  of  paper,  and  a  serving  tray. 

Fill  two  bottles  to  the  top  with  very  warm  tap  water  (caution  be  careful  with 

hot  water  and  do  this  with  an  adult).  Place  them  on  the  tray. 

Fill  the  remaining  2  bottles  with  cold  tap  water.  Place  on  the  tray 

Put  two  drops  of  food  coloring  in  each  bottle  of  warm  water  and  stir  until 

evenly  distributed. 

Cut  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  or  not  card  into  a  3  in.  by  3  in.  piece. 

Place  the  piece  of  paper  on  top  of  one  of  the  bottles  with  warm  water.  Hold 

the  card  on  the  top  of  the  bottle  and  turn  it  over.  Align  the  mouth  of  the 

bottle  you  are  holding  with  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  with  cold  water.  Carefully 

remove  the  card  by  sliding  it  out.  Use  your  other  hand  to  keep  the  two  bottles 

aligned. 

Observe  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  Record  your  observations.  Leave  the  two 

bottles  standing  if  you  can. 

Now  place  the  remaining  bottle  of  cold  water  on  top  of  the  bottle  with  warm 

water  in  the  same  fashion  as  step  6  above. 

Repeat  step  7. 

10.  The  first  set  of  bottles  represent  what  time  of  year  in  a  Lake?  The  second 
setup  represents  what  time  of  year  in  a  lake? 

11 .  Explain  what  causes  mixing  and  stratification  of  water.  Write  your  explanation 
down  and  compare  with  another  person. 

12.  Clean  up. 


Vocabulary 

anoxic  -  without  or  lacking  oxygen 

overturn  -  a  phenomena  where  bottom  and  surface  waters  circulate  and  mix 
primary  production  -  when  the  energy  of  sunlight  is  converted  to  chemical  energy 
available  to  the  next  trophic  level 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

"Billy  K" 

The  July  19,  1996  edition  of  the 
Alexandria  Town  Talk  had  a  small  arti- 
cle on  the  obituaries  page.  The  head- 
ing was  "Former  game  warden  Billy 
James,  67,  dies."  The  article  read  as 
follows:  "Billy  K.  James,  a  long-time 
game  warden  in  central  Louisiana  and 
the  first  wildlife  refuge  supervisor  of 
Spring  Bayou  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  died  Monday  in  Veterans  Affairs 
Medical  Center.  He  was  67. 

"James,  a  native  of  DeRidder, 
served  with  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  from  1954-64 
and  1967-79,  primarily  as  an  enforce- 
ment agent. 

"He  was  named  Outstanding  Agent 
of  the  Year  and  first  Supervisor  of  the 
Boat  Enforcement  Section  in  1961. 

"From  1967-72,  he  was  the  first 
wildlife  refuge  supervisor  of  the  Spring 
Bayou  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Avoyelles  Parish.  He  then  became 
supervisor  of  District  III  of  the 
Enforcement  Division  in  Tioga. 

"He  also  served  as  a  federal  game 
management  agent  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  Tennessee  and 
Texas  in  1964  and  1965. 

"James  published  more  than  25 
items  in  "The  Town  Talk"  in  a  series 
entitled  "Or  Warden  Says." 

"He  was  also  a  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  serving  with  the  25th  Military 
Police  Company  of  the  25th  Infantry 
Division  during  the  Korean  War.  He 
later  served  in  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Reserves..." 

Capt.  James,  or  "Billy  K"  as  the 
agents  in  the  district  referred  to  him, 
was  all  that  and  a  lot  more.  He  made  a 
big  impression  on  most  of  the  agents 
under  his  command,  especially  the 
young  guys. 


He  made  it  a  point  to  place  new 
agents  with  experienced  officers  who 
were  not  only  competent  but  willing  to 
share  their  knowledge  with  rookies. 
Today,  a  field  training  officer  program 
is  solidly  in  place  and  represents  the 
same  philosophy  Capt.  James 
believed  effective  in  training  new  peo- 
ple. 

Capt.  James  was  ahead  of  his  time 
in  many  other  ways.  The  uniforms  of 
the  1970's  were  a  haphazard  affair  at 
best.  They  were  worn  in  combination 
with  jeans  or  other  "civilian"  clothes  or 
not  at  all.  But  Capt.  James  was  always 
dressed  in  full  uniform  right  down  to 
the  neck  tie.  Polished  boots  tool 
Practically  unheard  of  at  the  time,  the 
practice  is  now  dictated  by  strictly 
enforced  policy,  just  as  he  said  it  would 
be  someday. 

Sidearms  were  seldom  if  ever  worn 
by  most  agents  in  those  days. 
Whether  to  wear  a  sidearm  or  not  was 
left  to  the  agent's  discretion.  Some 
agents  even  ridiculed  their  fellow  offi- 
cers who  did  wear  weapons.  Capt. 
James  was  always  armed  when  on 
duty  and  was  a  proponent  of  the  semi- 
automatic pistol  in  the  heyday  of  the 
revolver.  He  insisted  that  the  men  in 
his  district  work  armed  and  he  led  by 
example.  Now,  you  will  never 
encounter  a  wildlife  agent  without  his 
sidearm  and  eight  out  of  ten  law 
enforcement  officers  are  carrying 
semi-autos. 

He  was  concerned  about  officer 
safety  and  given  the  condition  of  the 
department  radio  system  of  the  day, 
he  had  a  right  to  be.  Late  on  many  win- 
ter nights  he  would  be  at  the  office  call- 
ing out  the  radio  numbers  of  the  men 
on  the  popping  and  hissing  old  tube- 
type  radio.  Responding  agents  would 
be  asked  about  their  location  and  well 
being  and  given  a  word  of  caution.  If 
he  did  not  get  an  answer  he  would  not 
quit  until  the  officer  was  accounted  for. 

We  had  no  communication  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
extremely  limited  range  with  our  own 
radios.  The  modern  system  we  have 
today  provides  communication  with 
several  other  agencies,  has  an  emer- 
gency signal  and  enables  one  officer 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  talk  to 
another  on  Toledo  Bend  with  a  hand- 


held radio.  The  Captain  would  be 
proud. 

Capt.  James  retired  in  1979.  He 
kept  in  touch  with  some  of  the  agents, 
calling  with  congratulations  on  promo- 
tions or  just  to  catch  up  on  department 
news.  He  frequently  passed  along 
information  about  violations  he  heard 
about.  He  remained  current  on  the 
regulations  and  made  sure  the  people 
he  hunted  and  fished  with  complied 
with  the  law. 

He  became  ill  with  cancer  and 
slipped  away  on  the  July  15,  last  sum- 
mer. He  probably  decided  it  was  too 
hot  to  fish  anyway. 

There  is  an  old  game  warden  joke 
that  goes  something  like  this:  A  game 
warden  dies  and  is  soon  standing 
before  the  Pearly  Gates.  St.  Peter 
looks  at  him  and  points  to  a  very 
crowded  section  of  Heaven.  He  says 
"Sorry  son,  but  the  game  warden  sec- 
tion is  full."  The  newly  expired  warden 
says  "With  your  permission,  I  believe  I 
can  fix  that."  St.  Peter  tells  him  to  go 
on  and  try.  The  warden  walks  over  to 
the  section  and  shouts  "They're  night 
hunting  in  hell!"  The  section  immedi- 
ately empties  as  all  the  wardens  run 
for  hell.  Amazed,  St.  Peter  tells  the 
warden  to  go  on  in.  The  warden  smiles 
and  says  "No  thanks,  I'll  just  go  along 
with  the  rest  of  'em.  There  just  may  be 
some  truth  to  that  rumor." 

If  Capt.  James  wasn't  doing  the 
shouting,  he  was  leading  the  charge. 
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FUN  in  the  Sun 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Education  Section 
announced  a  new  outdoors  program 
for  single  parents  and  their  children: 
FUN  (Families  Understanding 
Nature). 

Four  FUN  camps  are  scheduled  in 
1997  at  LDWF's  Environmental 
Education  Center  in  Woodworth  near 
Alexandria.  The  first  is  planned  for 
March  7-9  for  mothers  and  sons  and 
the  second  for  April  4-6  for  mothers 
and  daughters.  Fathers  and  their 
youngsters  will  have  their  own  camps 
in  September  and  October. 

Activities  will  include  shooting 
sports,  backpacking  and  camping, 
boating,  hiking,  bird  watching  and 
fishing.  All  courses  will  be  taught  by 
LDWF  educators. 

Food  and  lodging  will  be  provided 
and  a  nominal  fee  of  $50  per  family 
will  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of 
supplies.  Space  is  limited  to  approxi- 
mately 16  families  and  pre-registra- 
tion  is  required.  Registrations  will  be 
taken  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis. 

Registration  forms  and  additional 
information  are  available  from  Wayne 
Huston,  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  P.  O.  Box  98000,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70898,  or  call  504/765- 
2922. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Helps  Find  Kids 

Missing:  Jeffrey  Lee  Shegrud.  DOB 
4/3/87.  Missing  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Sex: 
male.  Race:  white.  Height:  4'0".  Weight: 
80  lbs.  Eyes/Hair:  brown. 

Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of 
this  child  should  call  the  Phoenix  Police 
Department  at  602/262-6141  or  the 
National  Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children  at  800/843-5678. 


Get  Your  Wild  Louisiana 
Stamp  Ready 

The  1 996-97  Wild  Louisiana  Stamp 
featuring  Rosemary  John's  painting  of 
two  Gulf  fritillary  butterflies  is  still 
available. 

The  stamp  sells  for  $5.50  and  is  is 
available  where  licenses  are  sold, 
including  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries'  Baton  Rouge  headquar- 
ters, sheriff's  offices  and  some  sport- 
ing goods  stores  statewide. 

Residents  and  non-resident  visitors 
who  visit  LDWF-administered  lands, 
such  as  wildlife  management  areas 
and  refuges,  must  possess  a  Wild 
Louisiana  Stamp  or  a  valid  hunting  or 
fishing  license. 

All  money  raised  by  sales  of  the 
Wild  Louisiana  Stamp  is  dedicated  to 
management  and  protection  of  rare, 
endangered  and  threatened  species 
native  to  Louisiana,  as  well  as  gener- 
al land  stewardship  on  LDWF-man- 
aged  property. 

Prints  of  the  stamp  are  available  for 
purchase  from  the  artist. 


New  Commission  Leaders 

Daniel  Babin  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  Perry  Gisclair  was 
re-elected  vice-chairman.  The 
Commission  voted  its  new  officers  at 
its  Jan.  9,  1997,  meeting. 

At  the  same  meeting. 
Commissioners  welcomed  newly- 
appointed  member  Thomas  M.  Gattle 
Jr.  of  Lake  Providence.  Gattle  is  an 
avid  hunter  and  fisherman  and  serves 
as  president  of  Terral  River  Service 
Inc.,  which  operates  four  river  termi- 
nals on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
company  is  currently  constructing  a 
new  terminal  on  the  Red  River  in 
Alexandria. 

Gov.  Foster  stated,  'Tom  Gattle  is  a 
honest,  hard-working  businessman 
who  shares  my  love  for  the  outdoors. 
I  feel  confident  that  he  will  ensure  that 
the  voice  of  north  Louisiana  is  always 
heard  on  this  Commission." 

Gattle's  term  on  the  Commission 
will  run  until  2002.  He  replaces  Jeff 
Schneider. 


New  Corporation  Helps 
State  Fur  Industry 

The  Louisiana  Fur  and  Alligator 
Advisory  Council's  efforts  to  develop 
new  fur  markets  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  corporation, 
Louisiana  Bayou  Furs  Inc. 

Louisiana  Bayou  Furs  will  buy  fur, 
especially  nutria,  during  Louisiana's 
trapping  season  from  buyers  and 
dealers  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
hold  for  customers  until  they  are 
ready  to  buy.  Many  buyers  are  not 
able  to  buy  fur  until  months  after  the 
trapping  season  closed. 

Many  customers  are  large  manu- 
facturers not  ready  to  accept  fur  until 
May  or  June  when  it  can  go  straight 
into  dressing  and  manufacturing. 

Generally,  this  occurs  during  the 
summer  months  in  order  to  place  fin- 
ished products  in  retail  outlets  in 
September  for  the  fall  season.  This 
meant  that  Louisiana  dealers  had  to 
hold  furs  longer  than  normal. 

Louisiana  Bayou  Furs  provides 
some  stability  by  providing  buyers 
and  dealers  with  a  fair  price  for  fur. 
The  ultimate  result  will  be  more  trap- 
pers benefiting  from  this  renewable 
resource  and  protection  of  sensitive 
coastal  wetlands. 

Donations  Help  Two  Wildlife 
Management  Areas 

The  Bayou  State  Bowhunters 
Association  donated  $2,185.26  for  a 
project  at  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area  and  $677.70  for 
work  at  Loggy  Bayou  WMA. 

The  donations  represents  money 
raised  during  two  3-dimensional 
archery  tournaments  held  last  sum- 
mer. 
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The  Sherburne  funds  will  be  used 
toward  a  turkey  telemetry  study  on  the 
wma  and  will  be  used  to  purchase 
radio  collars  for  tracking  turkeys. 

At  Loggy  Bayou,  the  donation  will 
go  to  providing  all-weather  access  to 
the  wma's  camping  area. 

The  group  presented  their  dona- 
tions to  LDWF  at  the  January  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Commission  meeting. 

Platforms  Erected 

Three  new  homes  for  Louisiana 
birds  of  prey  were  placed  at  three 
sites:  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers-owned 
portion  of  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area  near  Ramah;  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  property  at  the 
Old  River  control  structure  in  lower 
Concordia  Parish  near  Three  Rivers 
WMA;  and  the  north  end  of  Red  River 
WMA  in  lower  Concordia  Parish  on 
the  Yakey  Waterfowl  project. 

The  Bayou  Chapter  of  Safari  Club 
International  was  the  moving  force 
behind  erection  of  these  platforms. 
The  group  donated  $2,500  to 
enhance  LDWF's  ongoing  efforts  to 
promote  conservation  projects.  This 
donation  matched  a  contribution  from 
Safari  Club  International. 

Artificial  nests  were  placed  on  60-  to 
80-foot  poles.  Placement  of  poles,  as 
well  as  the  poles  themselves,  was 
donated  by  Lamar  Corp.  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Biologists  hope  ospreys  or 
eagles  will  utilize  the  new  nests. 


Second  Volume  of  Vascular  Plants 
Atlas  Completed 

The  second  volume  of  the  Atlas  of 
the  Vascular  Flora  of  Louisiana  is  now 
available  for  $12. 

The  Atlas  is  a  checklist  of  plant 
species  found  in  Louisiana,  both 
native  and  introduced,  it  includes 
maps  showing  species  distribution  by 
parish. 

Volume  two  covers  a  total  of  51 
families  and  1 ,005  species  of  flower- 
ing plants,  including  asters,  berries, 
sunflowers,  thistles  and  cacti. 

Volume  one,  which  is  still  available, 
includes  ferns  and  their  allies, 
conifers,    and   monocots    (grasses, 


rushes,  sedges,  lilies,  orchids,  etc.). 

To  order  a  copy  of  either  volume, 
send  a  check  or  money  order  for  $12 
($10  +  $2  postage)  made  payable  to 
the  Natural  Heritage  Account  to: 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Natural  Heritage  Program, 
P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898-9000. 

The  cost  is  $10  if  purchased  at 
LDWF  headquarters,  2000  Quail 
Drive,  Baton  Rouge. 

The  Atlases  were  produced  by 
LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  Section  in 
cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Nature 
Conservancy  and  published  by 
LDWF.  Both  are  the  work  of  authors 
R.  Dale  Thomas  and  Charles  M.  Allen 
of  Northeast  Louisiana  University. 

Calendar  Goes  Yearly 

The  Louisiana  Conservationist  cal- 
endar will  go  to  a  yearly  format  begin- 
ning in  1998. 

Editor  Marianne  Marsh  said  the  cal- 
endar will  be  published  as  the 
January/February  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. Previously,  the  calendar  was 
published  in  July  and  ran  from 
September  to  August. 

Any  questions  should  be  addressed 
to  Editor,  Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine,  PO.  Box  98000,  Baton 
Rouge  LA  70898-9000. 

Anyone  who  has  an  original  copy 
of  the  first  Louisiana  Conservationist 
(Jan.  1923)  should  also  write  to  the 
above  address  or  call  504/765- 
2496. 

Former  Wildlife  Agenfs  Art 
Displayed  in  Illinois 

Former  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Enforcement  Agent  Vincent 
Darby's  lifelong  experience  as  a 
painter  has  served  him  well  in  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Atchafalaya  Basin  mural. 
The  90-foot  long  painting  depicts 
scenes  of  Louisiana's  swamp  life.  It 
was  commissioned  to  be  hung  in 
Crawdaddy's  Bayou,  a  Wheeling,  111., 
restaurant  near  Chicago. 

The  only  instructions  Darby  was 
given  was  to  do  a  Louisiana  swamp 
scene  —  and  this  he  has  done  to  per- 
fection. Cypress  with  their  character- 


istic knees  and  Spanish  moss  domi- 
nate the  painting.  Careful  examination 
reveals  thousands  of  details  that  par- 
ticularize Basin  marsh  life. 

Raccoons,  alligators,  deer,  eagles, 
perching  and  wading  birds,  dragon- 
flies,  redear  turtles,  wood  ducks  and 
squirrels  are  all  depicted  in  amazing 
detail.  Wooden  cabins  and  a  man 
paddling  in  a  pirogue  can  also  be 
seen. 

Darby's  work  is  characterized  by 
dark  foregrounds  and  light  back- 
grounds. This  general  characteristic  is 
varied  throughout  the  90-foot  mural. 
Nearly  central  to  the  panorama  is  an 
area  of  open  water  and  sky,  but  more 
than  three-fourths  is  canopied  by  tall 
trees. 

Darby's  mural  will  dominate  the 
restaurant,  but  other  south  Louisiana 
motifs  will  the  site's  interior.  The  mural 
itself  will  segue  into  a  porch  and  steps 
meant  to  represent  the  entrance  to  a 
swamp  shack. 

Darby,  61,  an  Arnaudville  native, 
has  been  painting  for  nearly  35  years. 
He  served  as  a  game  warden  from 
1961  to  1985,  and  it  was  during  this 
stint  that  his  love  for  painting  asserted 
itself.  "I  got  fired  up  again  when  I  was 
out  there  and  able  to  see  all  those 
beautiful  marsh  scenes,"  he  said. 

The  Chicago  mural  is  his  biggest 
work  to  date,  though  he  did  a  swamp 
scene  that  was  35  feet  long.  "I'd  love 
to  do  it  again,"  he  said. 

Visit  Darby's  studio  at  426  St. 
Joseph  St.  in  Arnaudville;  phone 
318/754-7753. 


The  center  portion  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  mural. 
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Louisiana  Rabbit  Stew 

5  rabbits 

1/4  teaspoon  black  pepper 

2  cups  oil 

1/8  teaspoon  red  pepper 

2  cups  flour 

1/4  teaspoon  garlic  powder 

2  cans  tomatoes 
1/4  teaspoon  MSG 

7     onions 

3  ounces  golden  sherry 

1  tablespoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

Brown  rabbits  and  remove  from  oil. 
Make  dark  roux  of  flour  and  oil.  Add 
chopped  onion  and  cook  until  clear, 
then  add  other  ingredients  and  rab- 
bits. Cover  with  water  and  cook  slow- 
ly (3  to  5  hours,)  stirring  occasionally, 
until  meat  is  very  tender  and  gravy  is 


thick.   Season  to  taste  while  cooking. 
Serve  with  rice. 

Spinach  &  Mushroom  Salad 

1  lb.  fresh  bulk  spinach 

1/2  lb.  medium  size  mushrooms 
sliced 

2  hard  cooked  eggs,  finely 
chopped 

4    slices  bacon,  cooked  and 
crumbled 

Wash  spinach  thoroughly;  remove 
tough  stems  and  bruised  leaves,  dry 
on  paper  toweling.  Tear  leaves  into 
bite-size  pieces  and  place  in  a  salad 
bowl.  Add  eggs,  mushrooms  and 
bacon,  water  chestnuts,  croutons  or 
any  other  favorite.  Cover  bowl  with 
plastic  wrap,  then  refrigerate.  Before 
serving,  dress  with  orange  soy  sauce. 
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Fresh  Strawberry  Pie 

cups  fresh  strawberries 
cup  sugar 

tablespoons  cornstarch 
tablespoons  fresh  lemon 
juice 
9-inch   deep-dish  pie  crust, 
baked 
1/2      cup  whipping  cream, 
whipped 

Mash  3  cups  strawberries  in  large 
saucepan  with  fork  or  potato  masher. 
Add  sugar  and  cornstarch  and  bring 
to  simmer  over  medium  heat.  Stir 
until  thickened  and  clear,  3  to  5  min- 
utes. Blend  in  lemon  juice.  Remove 
from  heat  and  let  cool.  Add  remain- 
ing 3  cups  strawberries,  reserving  4  or 
5  for  garnish.  Spoon  into  crust.  Top 
with  whipped  cream  and  garnish 
with  reserved  berries.  Refrigerate  pie; 
serve  chilled. 


Recipes  and  photograph  taken  from  The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 
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